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TILE-PLAQUE 


A new, beautiful tile for use in the 
home or Church School. The word- 
ing is in black on white glazed tile. 


The flower motif is in color. Cork 
back and hanger. Heat resistant. 
Size, 6” x 6”. $2.00 


(Postage paid on cash orders.) 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


TWO NEW GIFT ITEMS 


ST. CHRISTOPHER MEDAL 


White Metal 
35 cents 
$3.85 per dozen 


(1 inch in diameter) 


Sterling 
$1.25 
$13.75 per dozen 


Wording on reverse side of Medal: 
IN CASE OF AN EMERGENCY, PLEASE 
CALL AN EPISCOPAL PRIEST. 


ave us, O Lord, while 
waking, and guard us 
(while sleeping: that a 
wake we may be with 


Christ, and in peace 
man take our rest. 
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14 E. 41st Street, New York 17 
29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 2 
261 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 2 
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MOWBRAYS 
Church and Altar 


Ornaments 


Embroidery and 
Needlework 


Cassocks and Surplices 


At favourable exchange rates 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO. LIMITED 
28 MARGARET ST., LONDON, W.1 
ENGLAND 


Tnonvoe FOLDING 
: BANQUET 


TABLES 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
church or school, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 
Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 


Monroe Co., 20 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


ORNE 


Cen An-e ly Glbes 
& CIBORIA 


Send for book No. LCIC 


CANDLESTICKS 


Send for book No. LC2CK 


ALTAR VASES 


Send for book No. LC3V 


OSB 


COMMUNION SETS e¢ STAVES 
READING DESKS ° LAMPS 
FLAGONS e¢ CROSSES e« ETC. 


Send for book No. LC4G 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


Send for book No. LC5M 


117 GOWER STREET 
LONDON e W.C.1 e ENGLAND 


LEADING 
DESIGNERS 
and CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
BRONZE TABLETS 


GHE PAYNE-SPIERS FRIRY 
+ SGUDIOS + [QIN 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. © PATERSON 10, N. J. Naval 
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Things To Come 


May 
27. Trinity Sunday. 


June 


2. Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, anne 
meeting, Detroit, Mich. 

3. First Sunday after Trinity 

4. Group Life Loboratory, Radnor, Pa., to 16thy 

6. General Board meeting, NCC, Toledo, OF! 
to 7th. 

10. Second Sunday after Trinity 

11. St. Barnabas 

Southwest conference on Catholic 

ACU, McKinney, Tex., to 14th. 

17. Third Sunday after Trinity 
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Camp DeWolfe, Wading River, L. I., N. 
to 21st. 
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NEWS. Over 100 correspondents, one in each diool| 
and district, and a number in foreign countries, } 
The Living Church’s chief source of news. In en 
gency, news may be sent directly to the editad| 
office of The Living Church, 407 E, Michigan Stray 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Such material must be \{)) 
companied by the complete name and address of ff!) 
sender. There is no guarantee that it will be returr 
and publication is at the discretion of the editor:|. 
DEADLINE for each issue is Wednesday, 11 dd 
before date of issue. Emergency deadline (for urgd 
late news) is Friday morning, nine days before cq! 
of issue. u 
MANUSCRIPTS. Articles accepted for publication | 
usually written by regular readers of The Liv 
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stamped, addressed envelope. 
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LETTERS 


LIVING CHURCH readers communicate with 
vach other using their own names, not 
initials or pseudonyms. They are also 
wsked to give address and title or occupa- 
i and to limit their letters to 300 words. 


| 


| No “Gag Rule” 


; In your issue of May 6th you have an edi- 
orial under the title of “Agony, Tension, 
ind Heresy” dealing with the resolution pro- 
posed by me and adopted at the recent South 
varolina diocesan convention. In the course 
£ the editorial you make a somewhat inac- 
curate statement which I am sure you would 
xe glad to have opportunity to correct. Your 
editorial says “The resolution should have 
een debated, not put through under a gag 
rule.” 

This is what actually happened: When my 
‘esolution was first presented, a substitute 
‘esolution was offered by the Rev. John 
Morris. The convention voted to have both 
‘esolutions mimeographed and copies given 
to all members and the matter designated as 
4 special order of business for a fixed hour. 
When that hour arrived the Rev. Edward B. 
Guerry and the Rey. Harold Thomas spoke in 
support of my resolution. The Rev. John 
Hardy then moved that debate on the subject 
be closed. Bishop Carruthers, presiding, ruled 
that this motion was itself debatable and full 
opportunity was given to the members of the 
convention to debate it. The Rev. John 
Morris made a brief statement in support of 

is substitute resolution. The motion to close 
debate was then put to a vote and carried 96 
to 54. Mr. Morris’s substitute resolution was 
then defeated by a large voice vote, following 
which my resolution was passed by a standing 
vote of 94 to 43. 

While you may disagree with me on the 
propriety of my resolution, you can hardly 
maintain that this procedure was “gag rule.” 
B. ALLSTON MOoRE 


‘Charleston, S. C. 


®> We also received a letter from the secre- 
tary of the convention, the Rev. Waties R. 
Haynsworth, giving us substantially the 
same information. — Epiror. 


: Lifetime of Service 


In Tue Livinc Cuurcn [May 6th] you 
report the death of Mr. John E. Jardine, and 
state that he was believed to be the oldest 
senior warden in active service in the United 
States at the time of his death. (He was 84.) 
Simply to set the record straight, may I point 
out that my father, Mr. Wallis E. Howe, is the 
senior warden of St. Michael’s Church in 
Bristol, R. I., and is 87 years old and will be 
88 in September. 

Mr. Howe is active as senior warden of his 
parish and may perhaps hold a longevity rec- 
ord for continuous service. He was elected to 
the vestry of St. Michael’s on Easter Monday, 
1898, and has served since then without inter- 
ruption, as vestryman, junior warden, and 
senior warden. At the last meeting of the 
Parish Corporation, on April 2d, he was re- 
elected senior warden. I am not sure of the 
date of his first election to this position, but 
I believe it was in 1927. 

He has served his parish during the rector- 
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WITH a world-wide circulation of more than 3,000,000 copies 
per issue, The Upper Room at its low price represents today’s 
greatest value in devotional literature. 


For a few cents a copy, or a small fraction of a cent a day, 
churches and individuals receive a two-months supply of 
devotional material, written by outstanding Christian men 
and women of many lands and many denominations. 


More than 70,000 churches use The Upper Room in their 
ministry, supplying it regularly to their members and pros- 


pective members. 


The July-August issue. now ready for distribution, contains 
Scripture, meditations, prayers and thoughts for the day 


especially applicable to Vacation Days. 


you wherever you go! 


16 or more copies of one issue to one address .... 
Individual subscription (by mail) $1.00 a year, three 
years for $2.00. Order today from 


Take a copy with 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
32 Editions—28 Languages 


1908 GRAND AVENUE 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


ContTEeNTsS: Based on the Prayer Book. 
Meruop: Workbook, 33 lessons, handwork. 
Nine courses. 
Oxsjective: To teach understanding and prac- 
tice of the Episcopal faith. 

Prices: Pupils’ work books, each 
Teachers’ manuals I, II, III, each ‘50 
Teachers’ manuals IV to IX, each . 


No samples or books on approval, 
Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


P. O. Box 221, Larchmont, N. Y. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


of resilient granulated cork, cov- 
ered with desirable plastic leath- 
erette. Pew and Communion 
cushions in various types of cov- 
erings. Inquiries welcomed. 


SBamuel Collins 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, L. |., New York 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


VESTMENTS 


5 pc. Eucharistic-Pure Silk-All Patterns and Colors. 
Introductory SPECIAL PRICE $125.00. May-June. 


Stoles, Dossals, Altar Cloths, Funeral Palls, 
Cassocks, Rabats, Collars, Crosses, Chalices, 
etc. GORHAM SILVER-SUDBURY BRASS. 


Write for samples and information. All items fully 
guaranteed. For lowest prices and complete satis- 
faction write to: 


AMERICAN CHURCH SUPPLY 
2602 Belcourt Ave. Nashville 12, Tenn. 


CANDLES 


Write for 
price list and 
illustrated folder 
WILL & BAUMER 
CANDLE CO., INC. 
Syracuse, N. Y 


CHURCH 


Beeswax 
Candles 


Vesper Lights 


Sanctuary Lights 
and Lamps 


Votive Lights 


The Pioneer Church Gandle Manufacturers of America 


Farmers find work is easier with modern machinery. 


St. Andrew’s Church, a place for peaceful meditation. 


ood 


ealth 
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This is the story of a country in transition a 
the influence one project is exerting in leadii 
the country away from its old feudal system a1 
the ever present danger of Communism, towa 
Christianity and Democracy. ‘The country 
Japan, the project is KEEP (Kiyosato Edué 
tional Experiment Project), and the man behij| 
the story is Paul Rusch, executive vice-preside: 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in Japan. 

KEEP is an experimental community in whij 
democratic principles govern the members. Bef 
World War II Mr. Rusch and a small group 
American friends established a Christian lead! 
ship training camp, Camp Seisen Ryo, at Kiv 
sato in Yamanashi prefecture on Mount Yats 
about 70 miles west of Tokyo. Though this can 
was conscripted by the Japanese army for m, 
tary use during the war, it served as the biri 
place of the present KEEP. 

After the war, Mr. Rusch returned to Jap} 
as a colonel on the staff of General MacArthu 


Mi. Fujiyama’s snow-capped 
peak is seen from model farm. 


Young Japanese people are in a period of transition. 
KEEP directs them to Christianity and democracy. 
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Paul Rusch (right) helps farmers with annual Daikon (Japanese radish) Pickling. 


occupational forces. It was here he came to real- 
ize that the great and immediate need of the 
Japanese people was additional sources of food. 
After his army discharge, Paul Rusch returned 
to Kiyosato where KEEP was in its embryonic 
stages. 

The project turned the main force of its atten- 
tion to training a group of 200 young Japanese 
farmers in the use of modern farm equipment 
and farming methods. Before the model farm 
at Kiyosato was set up, the highland country sur- 
rounding the camp was practically wasteland. 
The growing season is short because of the cli- 
mate, and the land afforded only the most meager 
living to the rural population of that area. 

Convinced that the land could be cleared, 
forage crops planted, and certain quick-growing 
vegetables successfully harvested, Dr. Rusch, with 
the heip of his American friends and the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, imported a herd of Jersey 
cattle, seven kinds of grain, and 17 kinds of 
vegetables, and the experimental farm became a 
reality. 


Eager to learn, Japanese children pay attention at KEEP school. 


iS 


Ashes and rubble, remnants of the Seisen Ryo central lodge. 


Within the next few years, a herd of Hereford 
cattle, some sheep, hogs, chickens, and Holstein 
heifers were added. A dairy barn, containing the 
latest milking and sanitary equipment was com- 
pleted and a 4-H library was built, and a 4-H 
club started. Among the crops now being raised 
on the once barren mountain, 5,000 feet above 
sea level, are wheat, corn, potatoes, sweet pota- 
toes, tomatoes, radishes, turnips, cabbage, carrots, 
parsnips, broccoli, lettuce, pumpkins, squash, and 
rhubarb. 

Today, five years later, the influence and train- 
ing offered at the model farm has spread through- 
out the 39 villages in the county and 110,000 
people in the Yamanasi prefecture. The project 
is not a “give-away-program.” Rather, it is a 
constructive method of helping poverty stricken 
farmers to help themselves. 

In an area where no Christian missionaries 
had ever worked, a chapel was the next obvious 
step. It was from the chapel that a constructive 
program for the residents of the area, especially 
the younger people, would stem. And with it, 
almost simultaneously, came programs for health 
and recreation. The motto for KEEP became 
“food, health, youth, and faith.” 

The project has become the center of activity 
in Kitakomi County. From the start, an inner 
group of young laymen, mostly farmers, but 
including two doctors, a school teacher, and a 
railroad station agent have surrounded their 
pioneering young priest, the Rev. Juji Uematsu, 


rector of St. Andrew’s church there, and have 
spearheaded the entire KEEP project. They make 
up the Kiyosato chapter of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew. St. Andrew’s Chapel became a self- 
supporting church in 1949, only 15 months after 
it was opened. The church now has over 200 con- 
firmed members and about 500 baptized persons. 

To help care for the ill in this rural part of 
Japan, an outpatient section of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital in Tokyo was built in 1950. This was later 
expanded to include a 20-bed inpatient ward 
with facilities for dental care. The hospital now 
has a full-time staff of doctors and nurses, plus 
a part-time staff from St. Luke’s in ‘Tokyo. 

In building strong minds and bodies, recrea- 
tion is important and this need has not gone un- 
recognized by KEEP. Parties, dances, hikes, and 
athletic competition are among the planned 
activities held at Camp Seisen Ryo. Each sum- 
mer a Fair is held, during which the people of 
the county gather to display their harvests for 
the year, and participate in the dances, shows, 
and contests. 

KEEP has not been entirely without its difh- 
culties, however. A severe blow was dealt the 
project when, on November 11, 1955, the central 
lodge of the youth and conference center was 
completely destroyed by fire. Paul Rusch and the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew are now working to 
rebuild this valuable building. The building is 
badly needed to help house the 5,000 people who 
are expected to attend conferences at KEEP dur- 
ing the summer. Mr. Rusch is now touring Japan 
to raise the nine million yen ($25,000) still 
needed to complete the 30 million yen building. 

Plans for the future of KEEP include the 
building of a vocational school as a national 
model for teaching upland farm people the prin- 
ciples involved in new methods of agriculture 
and forestry. Its course will be designed to pre- 
pare the student to meet, with growing efficiency, 
the demands of progressive farming, as adapted 
to the needs of the local Japanese rural area. 
Other courses will be given in woodcraft, metal- 
craft, and farm mechanics. Courses for women 
will include food and dairy processing, canning, 
cooking, sewing, family hygiene, childcare, and 

In all instruction, emphasis will be placed 
upon the principle of educating people to help 
themselves. The entire project is built on the 
concept that native leadership, unfettered by 
foreign domination, can make the greatest pro- 
gress in propagating the faith, once it has been 
planted by western influence. The work of KEEP 
was praised by Congressman Walter Judd of 
Minnesota, in a recent speech before Congress, 
which is now part of the Congressional record. 

“When you plant for centuries,” runs a Chi- 
nese proverb, “‘plant men.” The Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew program in Japan is built on boys 
and girls — the men and women of tomorrow. 
Through his faith in God and his belief in the 
boys and girls of Japan, Paul Rusch has built 
the project “that couldn’t be built” and farmed 
the land that “couldn’t be farmed.’ 
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t’s a long jump from the sophisti- 
ication of Broadway’s theatrical district 
jto a dairy barn, but my husband did it. 
)When we returned from 10 years’ mis- 
fsionary work in China, where my hus- 
band taught pomology and animal 
husbandry at Nanking University, our 
first assignment was with “The Little 
Church Around the Corner’ (Church 
of the Transfiguration, New York 
City). There my husband served as 
‘chaplain to the Episcopal Actors’ 
Guild, as well as curate, performing 
many marriages a day — 13 in one 
day, as I recall it. 

_ This was fascinating work but he 
‘had an urge to minister to a parish 
of his own no matter how small it 
might be. It was finally suggested that 
he take over a small, run-down church, 
St. Paul’s Eastchester, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. Only five faithful women turned 
up for his first service. For 20 years 
he served as rector until the structure 
‘was restored to its original colonial 
appearance and was recognized by the 
Federal government as a national his- 
toric site. 

Hand in hand with this arduous 
task undertaken during the depression 
and war years went the development 
of the parish itself, the teaching and 
training of the young people, sending 
them off to war, praying for their safe- 
ty, welcoming them back again, per- 
forming their marriages, and baptiz- 
ing their children. 

When the 20 years had passed, he 
felt he would like to make another 
move in the Church, this time right 
out into the country where he could 
minister to rural people. In 1936 he 
had purchased a small farm. There’s 
nothing remarkable about this, for 
hundreds of people in America have 
been doing it for some time — every- 
one wants to get into the act — from 
presidents down through college pro- 
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Occupation: 


Farmer-Clergyman 


By Anna Jean Weigle 


fessors, stock brokers, retired sea cap- 
tains, and salesmen. 

At first, only summer _ vacations 
could be spent on the farm, but as he 
began to assemble a herd of cows, he 
had to operate as an absentee land- 
lord with a hired man working the 
farm. He was well equipped to branch 
out into farming since he had lived 
on a Pennsylvania farm as a boy, had 
a degree in agriculture from Cornell 
University, and had taught agricul- 
ture. 

Then came an opportunity to serve 
a church in a small village within a 
25-minute drive of the farm. Here, 
set down in the midst of dairy coun- 
try, he was in his element. When he 
visited his farmer parishioners at milk- 
ing time, he could sit comfortably 
and happily on an overturned bucket, 
lending a hand here and there, and 
discussing farm and Church matters. 
These country people began to see 
that it was possible even to attend an 
eight o’clock Eucharist if careful plans 
were made. Frequently, a young man 
who had done his barn work assisted 
at the altar as acolyte, the priest and 
his server rendering unto God His due. 

The farm during these years became 
a sort of workshop. Here our young 
people, geared to city living, learned 
at first hand some of the compensa- 
tions which come to country people. 
Church conferences have been held 
here, and once Bishop Richards, Suf- 
fragan of Albany, celebrated the Eu- 
charist in our living room during a 
two-day conference held for the devo- 
tional secretaries of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary. The two young men working 
on the farm that year, changed their 
clothes and served at the altar, moy- 
ing with complete simplicity and ease 
from farmer to acolyte. Tired people 
from the city have spent quiet days 
and nights on the farm and returned 


THE REV. W. H. Weigle — the writer’s husband — 
on his way to St. Mark’s Church, Philmont, N. Y. 
to the turmoil of city crowds, the fa- 
tigue and strain removed from their 
faces. “It’s been good to be here” has 
been the pronouncement of many a 
weary soul as he drove off. 

The farm is now managed by our 
son with my husband assisting him. 
He has a small parish where he takes 
the services, performs the official acts, 
visits in the homes and the hospitals. 
In every respect he does all a resident 
priest could do. On Sunday mornings 
he is up early enough to help in the 
barn, return to the house, shower and 
dress and be in the car, ready to take 
the 9:15 service without ever being 
late. We gather up all the grand- 
children (four of them at this writing) 
and we comfortably fill a pew. My 
husband says: “Farming helps my 
preaching. You can do a powerful lot 
of thinking sitting on a tractor, going 
up and down the fields, turning over 
the soil, or dragging a spike-toothed 
harrow behind you.” He speaks over 
the radio on farm and Church sub- 
jects, the two mingling, each enrich- 
ing the other. 

Farmer-clergymen have long been a 
part of the American picture. Mis- 
sionary priests sent out from England 
by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in 1702 to minister to the 
colonists found they could not count 
on too much financial help from the 
Society. It became customary to fur- 
nish each missionary with a house, a 
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barn, some out-buildings for crop stor- 
age, as well as a glebe of land, usually 
about three acres of tillable soil and 
pasture. On these acres the mission- 
ary was encouraged to raise his cows, 
sheep, hogs, and poultry, as well as 
vegetables, fruits, and animal fodder 
to maintain his family. 

It was customary for the missionary 
to remain in one charge for 20 years 
or more, and in that time he became 
skilled as a farmer and took great 
pride in his acreage. When he mount- 
ed his tall pulpit on Sunday mornings 
and looked down over his glasses at 
his congregation in their box pews 
and announced a text like, “A sower 
went forth to sow,’ they listened at- 
tentively and with respect, for they 
recognized that he knew what he was 
talking about. 

In the last 20 years or so, American 
Christianity has become conscious of 
the fact that the rural clergyman must 
have a real vocation for the country 
ministry. He must not look upon it as 
a stepping-stone, but as a place where 
he and his family will set down deep 
roots, where he will continue to live 
with his people year after year, as a 
country doctor almost always does, or 
even a country lawyer. 

The young priest is, however, faced 
with a real personal problem, for all 
too often the stipend paid in a country 
church is insufficient to meet the de- 
mands of a growing family in these 
days of high costs, even when a rec- 
tory is provided with, perhaps, cer- 
tain utilities like heat and light. In 
some dioceses, he may have to serve 
two or three missions, and if this is so, 
then he shoulders the expense of sup- 
plying and maintaining an automo- 
bile; and car upkeep, gasoline, com- 
pulsory insurance, and excise taxes 
can eat a big hole in a man’s monthly 
pay check. 

He may receive diocesan help to- 
ward this expense, but it is rarely ade- 
quate. 

To understand the place the rural 
clergyman can command, it is nec- 
essary to take a new look at the coun- 
try sections of our land. They are no 
longer semi-isolated and self-contained 
communities, for cars and reasonably 
well-kept roads between town and 
villages, make for wider contacts. 
Then, too, there is a marked change 
taking place owing to the fact that 
more people are moving out of the 
cities into the smaller towns with a 
surrounding farm area. 

Even the country people themselves 


have changed. They aren’t dirt farm- 
ers any more, certainly not in the 
sense their fathers and grandfathers 
were. Farms, great and small, have 
become almost completely mechan- 
ized. Today, for example, when a 
farmer brings in his hay crop, he 
bumps along on his tractor trailing 
the hay baler behind him and the hay 
stands in conveniently neat bales to 
be trucked to the barn later. One 
man now performs this task, but even 
a few years ago four or five men were 
required for the same operation. And, 
more often than not, the man who 
does this work displays in his farm 
office or living room a diploma in 
agriculture from a state university or 
an agricultural college. 

Farm wives live more comfortably 
in their country homes than do some 
of their city sisters who are crowded 
into small apartments, struggling 
along on a white collar income. The 
freezers in the cellar or pantryehold a 
variety of home-cured meat and poul- 
try, vegetables and fruits; eggs and 
milk come into the home in sufficient 
quantities to keep the whole family in 
topnotch physical condition. Rural 
electrification has taken much of the 
drudgery out of farm work for both 
the man and his wife. 

This, then, is the picture which pre- 
sents itself in rural America, with 
variations, of course, depending on the 
section of the country and the type of 
farming done and the ups and downs 
of agricultural economics, and _ this 
is the challenge which faces a young 
priest who chooses as his life work a 
ministry among people living in these 
rural areas. He will have in his con- 


DR. WEIGLE and son, Bill, discuss farming matters as they look over their farm in Massachusett 


gregation on Sunday mornings meé 
and women who are in every way 
intellectual equal. They will demar 
of him the best in thought and leadeg 
ship. He will not have to “talk dow 
to them, he will have to talk up 1 
them; and this should prove stimula 
ing to the man who has scholarly ine 
nations. 

As the rural priest, with his stro 
pull toward the land, continues to lix 
in the country year after year, } 
begins to identify himself intimate 
with all that concerns the physic} 
and spiritual welfare of his comm 
nity, not alone in his own parish, by 
among all the people in the area. F 
knows by actual contact with thes 
people and by a close and trained o 
servation the problems of country li 
ing, not only in the sphere of fart 
production, but also in the realms 
financial anxiety; for these last cz 
keep a farmer tossing in his bed lor 
after his wife and children are aslee: 

To give the country parish a feelin 
of meeting its obligations and tl 
clergyman a sense of personal achiey, 
ment, we may have to return to the o 
“farmer-clergyman” idea of the 184 
century, by providing a parcel of lar 
for the clergyman’s use on which ] 
can raise the produce for his fami 
table. In return for the plowin 
disking, and cultivating performe 
for him by his parishioners, he cz 
assist them in the harvest months | 
the year, and when his callouse 
hand shakes the calloused hands | 
his flock, they will look into ead 
other’s eyes with mutual respect ar 
confidence. 

His 4-H young people will be pro 
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} 
their rector when he goes with them 
) the county fairs to exhibit their 
imals and produce; and should 
ey take home a prize, he will be as 
lighted as they are. “The Farm 
d Home Hour” on the radio is his 
ogram as well as theirs, and when 
y meet at church suppers, plays, 
ware dances, and athletic events, 
ey will meet as comrades. 
To tie the church and the commu- 
y together, special services are ar- 
ged. The Harvest Home Festival 
one in which the whole community 
n participate; and the contributions 
‘canned goods, homemade jams and 
lies, vegetables, and other produce 
be distributed to hospitals, homes 

the aged and children, and to 
edy families will benefit many, and 
will be done under the aegis of the 
urch. Arbor Day offers an excellent 
pportunity for the planting of trees 
d shrubs on church and_ school 
ounds. The impressive Rogation 
ay services of our Church, and the 
essing of the fields at the time of 
ring planting will bring the Church 
id the community together. 
It is not to be assumed, however, 
at because the priest has succeeded 
acquiring some knowledge of agri- 
Itural pursuits and has set up be- 
een himself and his rural neighbors 
camaraderie and a feeling of good 
llowship, that either he or they have 
rought a utopia into being. Not at 
1, for the priest has something more 
1an good fellowship to offer — some- 
ung he fervently and determinedly 
<pects to achieve, and that is the 
uilding up of the Kingdom of God 
t his community. 
As a skilled priest he knows his first 
usiness is the cure of souls; to act as 
mediator between men, women, and 
uildren and their God. With what 
evotion, ability, and knowledge, con- 
‘eration and personal experience he 
ossesses, he must help his people to 
‘tablish within themselves a love of 
od, an allegiance to His church, and 
constantly cultivated awareness that 
od has complete interest in all that 
ymcerns them and moves in their 
ehalf. 

He must help them, therefore, to 
row spiritually, to make use Oui (eve 
yurces of comfort and inspiration to 
e found in the Church and its sacra- 
ents. He must help them to achieve 
iritual maturity, and it is a funda- 
ental obligation. The methods he 
ses to bring this about are methods 
e has to carve out for himself. 
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How to Work 
With God 


By H. Andrew McCreadie 


n one occasion certain people, 
after seeking and finding Jesus, asked 
Him this question: “What shall we 
do, that we inight work the works of 
God?” He replied by reminding them 
that they should “believe on Him 
whom God- hath sent’ — i.e., on 
Himself (St. John 6:29). 

Churchpeople, however, already by 
definition believe in Jesus; but how 
do they go on from this starting 
point to “work the works of God’? 
What are some of the simple, practi- 
cal things that you and I and every- 
one else, as we go about our everyday 
living, can do to “work the works of 
God”? You may be a busy house- 
wife, or you may work in shop, office, 
or factory. You may have to work 
almost all the hours God sends, and 
think that there is little time for you 
to work the works of God. 

Let us examine this together. Let 
us assume that you are one of those 
who rarely, if ever, have a Sunday off. 
That can be pretty stiff going, I know. 
You come home after sweltering in the 
heat at work of a summer day, or 
perishing cold from a winter night, or 
soaking from rain. You're too tired 
and hardly in fit condition, you think, 
for the works of God. 

What about that workmate whose 
wife is in the hospital, or, worse, has 
run away with another man? What 
about the neighbor whose child is 
dying or has perhaps been killed by 
accident? What about those in your 
own home? Closer still, what about 
yourself? Surely you have moments 
off duty, or traveling by bus or enter- 
ing or leaving work or home when 
you can say to God from your heart: 
“Lord help them! Lord have mercy 
upon me!” 

True, these words are few, but if 


you say them with honest intention 
they will be heard by God, and more- 
over, He will answer them. 

At the same time, you can strive to 
live more and more decently yourself. 
You and I, my friend, have to square 
up sooner or later to this question of 
decent living, and the sooner we do 
so the better for everyone concerned 
— including ourselves. You will be 
doing far more good than can be 
understood in this life, and it may 
well help you in death. 

And to you, dear housewife, what 
can I say? Do you think you can find 
it in your heart to pray for your 
neighbor? She may be a kindly per- 
son, or one who swears all day or dis- 
turbs you with her radio. Try to pray 
for her, anyway. In doing so you will 
be helping yourself, for one of the 
wonders of God’s creation is that 
when we help others we help our- 
selves, and when we neglect others we 
neglect ourselves. 

And to you who don’t work seven 
days out of seven, may I say — “Your 
leisure is a very precious thing. It is 
given by God in His infinite love and 
mercy, that you may serve Him better 
by helping and praying for those in 
need. Give some of that leisure to God 
in His Church also.” 

To each and all of you, let me re- 
peat (for it is impossible to over em- 
phasize it): Strive to give what you 
can of your moments to God — He 
is giving all eternity to you. Pray that 
the Love of God the Father who made 
us, of God the Son who died for us, 
of God the Holy Ghost who breathed 
into us the gift of eternal life, shall 
reign in the hearts of men everywhere. 
Then you will not only be working 
for God, you will be working with 
God. 
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EDITORIALS 


Hard Cases 
Make Bad Law 


he Episcopal Church’s system of clergy place- 
ment is not so perfect that a change in it is unthink- 
able. The whole subject is a matter of vaguely defined 
powers, rigid etiquette, and potent influence. Church 
legislation concerning clergy placement tends to center 
on certain hard cases. And, while it is true that most 
new laws arise out of actual cases for which existing 
laws have proved inadequate, it is also true that hard 
cases are likely to make bad law. 

In the diocese of Long Island, as every man, woman, 
and child in the country knows by now, a controversy 
exists over the status of the Rev. William Howard 
Melish at Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn. The civil 
law comes into the controversy in determining what 
group of men actually is the vestry of Holy Trinity 
and whether a certain series of vestry meetings had a 
duly constituted quorum. If these vestry meetings 
were legal, the Rev. Dr. Herman S. Sidener is now 
the rector of Holy Trinity, and Mr. Melish has no 
further connection with the parish. But the courts 
have, by refusing to grant a temporary injunction, 
left Mr. Melish and his supporters in possession of 
the field until the question can be threshed out in 
court and decided on its merits. 

Meanwhile, the convention of the diocese of Long 
Island has adopted a canonical amendment (see page 
12) which would strengthen the bishop’s hand in 
dealing with the situation. Whether you think this is 
a good canon or not is a somewhat different question 
from the question which side has your sympathies in 
the Melish case; but that case in itself is certainly one 
of the illustrations of the problems existing under the 
present canons. 

Canon 47 of the General Church, “Of the Filling 
of Vacant Cures,” provides that when a parish is 
vacant, the vestry is to take the initiative both in sup- 
plying temporary ministrations and in calling a new 
rector. The bishop is to be kept informed of what the 
parish is doing; and before a new rector can be finally 
engaged, the bishop must “be satisfied that the person 
so chosen is a duly qualified Minister.” 

Wide differences of opinion exist as to the force of 
the words “duly qualified Minister.” In some dioceses, 
it has been interpreted to mean only that the bishop 
must be satisfied that the man is validly and canon- 
ically ordained and is not guilty of any canonical 
offense. In other dioceses, it has been interpreted to 
mean that the bishop has virtually a complete veto 
over the vestry’s choice. 


Should the bishop have such a veto — a veto mod 
erated, perhaps, by the fact that the bishop is told b 
the canon to base his veto not on personal considera) 
tions but on his opinion of the man’s qualifications} 
It is difficult to demand of the bishop on the one hanc 
that he be a loving pastor of the pastors, a spiritua} 
leader, a friendly collaborator with his clergy; and on 
the other, to deny him the right to veto what he con} 
siders an ursuitable choice. ; 

Assuming that the bishop should and does have thi} 
veto power, the next question is, “What if bishop ana. 
vestry disagree?” Under the existing canon, the vestry 
is left in possession of the field. It must make prov 
sion for temporary ministrations in the parish. i 
may not bring in a priest from outside the dioces: 
for more than two months without the bishop’s co 
sent. But it may call upon the services of a priest wh 
belongs to the diocese for as long a period as it chooses 

Thus, the bishop’s power to make his veto stick # 
greatly limited by the vestry’s power to make tempc 
rary appointments without his consent; and, becaus: 
of this fact, the Rev. William H. Melish has officiate 
at Holy Trinity for five years as supply priest. 

The canon newly adopted by the diocese of Lon 
Island plugs up this loophole by providing that if th 
vestry has not presented an acceptable candidate t 
the bishop for a year, the bishop and standing com 
mittee, not the vestry, shall be given the power t 
choose the supply priest. Neither side can elect 
rector without the other’s consent; but after a yez 
of disagreement the balance of power for supply mix 
istrations swings from the vestry to the bishop. 

There are not many absolutes in the realm of cler 
placement. Theologically speaking, the authority 
the Christian ministry springs in the first place frow 
the bishop's power of mission and jurisdiction. Chri 
gave authority to His apostles and their authorit 
descended to the episcopate. The bishops collective: 
still have full authority in the Episcopal Church 1 
decide what new areas shall be opened up as missio: 
ary districts and (subject to the concurrence of cleric: 
and lay representatives) to elect and consecrate bis 
ops for these areas. Within the diocese the bishe 
(with the assistance of advisory boards) usually hs: 
full authority over the opening up of new mission 
and the right to choose who shall man them. | 

Yet the principle is of equal antiquity that, once a 
area has been opened up to Christianity and a boo 
of laity has been enlisted and has achieved the capa 
ity to manage its affairs and support itself, it has} 
great deal to say about the choice of its spiritul 
leaders. During the middle ages, this lay authori 
was not exercised by the common people, but I 
kings and princes. Many and bitter were the co 
flicts over advowson and investiture. These conflid 
should not, by reflecting back modern conditions in| 
earlier times, be regarded as conflicts between t! 
sacred and the secular, the religious and the irreligio 
They were conflicts between temporal and spiritu 
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power within the realm of the sacred and religious. 
!The laity have a natural right to some authority over 
a temporal arrangements of the Church because 
jthey are the people who provide the Church with its 
|temporal possessions. 

| The laity are found playing a part in Church gov- 
"ernment in the first chapter of the Book of Acts and 
vin every subsequent period in Church history. To 
take their role away from them is not Catholicism but 
clericalism, an error into which a very large Catholic 
communion has fallen but which the Episcopal Church 
ought not to imitate. 

Reduced to the bare skeleton of principle, the basic 
facts in the Melish case are that a bishop of Long 
Island gave spiritual authority to the Rev. William H. 
'Melish and so far his successor has done nothing to 
take it away; and a group of laypeople of Long Island 
have given temporal support to the same man and do 
not want to take it away. 

But, within the constitutional and canonical struc- 
ture of the Episcopal Church, the problem of spiritual 
and temporal relationships is not that simple. Both 
bishops and laypeople have something to say about 
both the spiritual and the temporal aspects of Church 
ife. The Church, in both its clerical and its lay 
aspects, is not just one congregation, but a complex 
structure of many relationships, in which a local ma- 
jority cannot always have its way. For example, if at 
any time a majority of a parish should want to depart 
from the Episcopal Church, the minority that was 
faithful to the Church would be entitled to all the 
property that had originally been set aside for Episco- 
_pal Church use. 

Between the bishop, representing the source of spir- 
itual authority, and the laity, representing the source 
of temporal power, stand the priests, deriving their 
authority from the one and their support from the 
other. In the Episcopal Church, they stand in a 
uniquely privileged position. Once having won the 
acceptance of bishop and parish, they are as independ- 
ent of control by either as any human being can be 

in this vale of tears. We are not at all certain that 
this independence actually works out for their own 
good or the long-range good of the Church. It might 
be better if, as in the Methodist and the Roman Cath- 
olic systems, they could be moved around and sent to 
places chosen by a superior officer. However, the paro- 
chial system is what the Episcopal Church has, and 
there does not seem to be any widespread movement 
to change it at the present time. 

The problem in the diocese of Long Island is first 
of all that the representatives of temporal power at 
Holy Trinity (the vestry, or a majority of the vestry) 
have twice decided against the suitability of the Rev. 
William H. Melish and twice have been repudiated 
by a substantial section of the parishioners — by a 
large majority of the parishioners, according to spokes- 
men for the Melishes. On both of these occasions, the 
bishop was brought into the situation as an arbitrator 
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between priest and vestry, and on both he supported 
the vestry. The original cause of complaint was the 
unwisdom of the Rev. William H. Melish in support- 
ing pro-Communist organizations. Political unwisdom 
is not a canonical offense, but it may be a very un- 
healthy thing for the life of a parish. So the vestry 
believed, and so the bishop ruled. 

On the other hand, the canon just adopted by the 
diocese has a very different force. It takes something 
away from the authority of vestries and gives it to 
the bishop. It deals, not with the efforts of anti-Melish 
vestrymen, but with the problem presented in the 
intervening years by a pro-Melish vestry that disagreed, 
not with the parishioners, but with the bishop. One 
bishop of Long Island ordained the Rev. William H. 
Melish to the priesthood. His successor has found him 

t “duly qualified’”’ to serve as the rector of Holy 
Trinity. Under the new canon he may find him not 
“duly qualified” to serve even as supply priest any- 
where in the diocese for a longer period than one year. 

An almost predictable result of a canon of this kind 
is that it will be turned against those who adopted it. 
There will be other bishops of Long Island, and they 
may not care for the qualifications of clergy ordained 
or received by the present incumbent. Such ecclesiasti- 
cal reactions are a part of the pattern of Church life 
and can be exemplified in diocese after diocese. “Hard 
cases make bad law,” and the bad law often remains 
long after the case that occasioned it is forgotten. 

The real losers by the adoption of this canon are 
not the laity, but the clergy. 

The essential lubricant in the machinery of Church 
government is, of course, Christian charity. No kind 
of ecclesiastical machinery will work without it. The 
newly adopted canon will work well enough with it. 
Intransigence on the one hand or autocracy on the other 
is not created, but merely helped or hindered, by the 
rules under which it operates. The spiritual authority 
of the bishop and the temporal power of the laity are 
real forces which cannot be deprived of existence by 
the stroke of a pen. Unless they work together in 
charity they will contend together in friction. What is 
needed on both sides at Holy Trinity today is not new 
machinery so much as better lubrication of the ma- 
chinery that exists. 


Wise and Gentle 


AB: courageous statement by Bishop Penick on race 
relations which was adopted as the sense of the North 
Carolina diocesan convention seems to us to be a tri- 
umph of wise and gentle leadership — a statement that 
Southerners can accept and Northerners can under- 
stand. It recognizes both the practical and the eternal 
realities of the situation and calls for progress at a 
reasonable pace to bring the two into correspondence. 
May God biess the diocese’s efforts to put this policy 
into effect. 
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Diocesan Conventions 


Bishop Can Name Vicar for Vacant Parish 


Long Island convention amends canon to permit bishop to fill 


vacancy temporarily; Bishop Penick suggests ways to gradual 
solution of segregation problems at North Carolina convention 


Delegates to the convention of the diocese of Long Island on May 15th voted to 
amend the diocesan canon law to permit the bishop and standing committee to appoint 
a priest as vicar of any parish whose pulpit has been vacant for a year. The amendment 
was passed by a clergy vote of 130 to 38 and a lay vote of 781% to 35. 

Under the new amendment it would be possible for the bishop to appoint a 
priest as vicar of Holy Trinity Church in Brooklyn Heights, to replace the Rev. 


William Howard Melish, after one year. 

The new canonical amendment is not 
retroactive. Bishop DeWolfe assured the 
delegates that it would be used “only in 
an emergency.” 

The vote came after two hours of lively 
and vigorous debate by the delegates. 

Lawyers explained that under the new 
amendment, the priest appointed by the 
bishop would have the duties of a rector, 


Amendments to Canon 23 
Of the Diocese 
Of Long Island 


Sec. VI. If the Vestry of a vacant Parish 
shall, for one year after a vacancy occurs, fail 
to present to the Bishop a candidate ap- 
proved by the Bishop for election as Rector, 
the Bishop may, with the consent of the 
Standing Committee, make an appointment 
as hereinafter provided. The Standing Com- 
mittee shall afford to the Vestry an oppor- 
tunity to be heard and then make its recom- 
mendation to the Bishop. Pursuant to such 
recommendation, the Bishop may appoint a 
Presbyter as Vicar of such Parish who shall 
have control of and responsibility for the 
worship and spiritual jurisdiction of that 
Parish until the election of a Rector. Any va- 
cant Parish thus supplied shall defray all 
expenses incidental thereto. In the event of a 
failure on the part of the Parish to defray 
such expenses, the sum shall be added to the 
Diocesan Assessment of the Parish, and the 
Vicar remunerated by the Diocese. 

Sec. VII. In addition to their other duties, 
the Wardens of a vacant Parish shall be re- 
sponsible for the administration and direction 
of the Parish properties. They shall be the 
custodians of the Parish registers and records 
during such vacancy. 


but technically would not have the same 
status as a rector, who is elected by the 
parish through its vestry. 

At the opening session of the conven- 
tion, Mr. Melish asked that neither of the 
two delegations from Holy ‘Trinity be 
seated, but the convention ruled, with 
only two or three dissenting votes, to 
seat the anti-Melish delegation. 

According to the New York Times, Mr. 
Melish made allusions to efforts to oust 
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him, in his sermon Sunday, before the 
convention, by remarking “even within 
the Church it is a struggle sometimes to 
keep alive and perpetuate the essence of 
the faith. 

“The thing that hurts me,” he added, 
“is the discovery of hardness of heart and 
unwillingness to understand within the 
Church itself. Even within the Church 
is found the willingness — yes, the eager- 
ness — to use the strategems of the secular 
world for the sake of authority and 
power.” 

During the morning session of the 
convention Bishop DeWolfe led ground 
breaking ceremonies for the new diocesan 
school of theology to be erected this year 
on cathedral property at Garden City. 

New Mission: St. Jude’s, Wantagh, N. Y. 

New ParisH: Christ Church, Garden 
City, N. Y. 

BupcGeEtT: $516,080.20. 


ELECTIONS. Standing Committee: clerical, Ray- 
mond Scofield; lay, Hunter Delatour. 

Executive Committee: clerical, Robert Hamp- 
shire, Alexander McKechnie; lay, Mrs. Benjamin 
Young, Mrs. Donald Weinert, Constance Merrall, 
William Van Arnam, Ernest Kamp. 


North Carolina 


May 8th and 9th, Raleigh, N. C. 
Bishop Penick of North Carolina advo- 


cated “gradualism” in carrying out deseg- 
regation in the South during a talk at the 
diocesan convention held at the Church 
of Good Shepherd in Raleigh. Bishop 
Penick suggested that a bi-racial commit- 
tee of 121 members be appointed to study 
the problems of segregation and suggest 
solutions. (See statement, page 13.) 
Group Life and Hospital insurance was 
adopted for the 82 clergy in the diocese. 
Convention delegates also voted to re- 
activate a home for the aged and voted 
for the construction of a student center 
at Duke University within the next two 


- years. 


New ParisHEs: St. Joseph’s, Durham; 
St. Francis’, Greensboro; St. Timothy’s, 
Winston-Salem; St. Mark’s, Mecklenburg 
county. ; 

New Missions: St. John’s, Charlotte; 
St. Luke’s, Durham; St. Andrew’s, Dur- 


ham; Christ Church, Rocky Mount; 
Andrew’s, Rocky Mount. 


ELECTIONS. Standing Committee: clerical, Ja 
Dick, C. F. Herman, S. C. Walke, T. J. Smyj 
lay, James Webb, I. D. Thorpe, Pembroke, N: 

Executive Council: clerical, T. W. Blair, " 
Smyth, James Dick; lay, R. G. Stone, A. L. Fi 
rington, Jr., K. C. Royall, Jr. 


Washington 
May 7th, Washington, D. C. ! 

For the first time the Washington di 
esan convention was held in a Negro 
ish of the diocese, when it met at Caly 
Church. In reference to the meeting Bi 
op Dun of Washington commented, “ 
meeting here is a vivid reminder that} 
the Church we bridge one of the 
stubborn and difficult separations in 
human community. In the Church we 
‘dearly beloved brethren’ in the househ: 
of God. We are branches of one vil 
we are fellow members in the one Body 
Christ.” 

The bishop, who suffered a heart att: 
last winter, said he might retire in 1¢ 
at the age of 68. In the meantime, he t 
the 200 convention delegates, he pl 
to lighten his work load by calling on 
tired bishops for assistance in confi 
tions. He asked for “understanding” 
the part of clergy and laity and said ~ 
arrangement” would be subject to rev 
at the end of another year. 

GuEsT SPEAKER: the Rev. M. Mo 
Weston, executive secretary of the divis$ 
of Christian citizenship of the Departm! 
of Social Relations. 

New ParisHEs: St. Mary’s Chuy 
Wheaton, Md.; St. Timothy’s, Washi] 
tony DAG: 


ELECTIONS. Executive Council: clerical, A 
Burns, J. P. Coleman, C. D. Kean, D. C. § 
lay, S. O. Foster, H. M. Landers, Harry Sem 

Standing Committee: clerical, W. C. Draper, 
S. F. Gast, T. O. Wedel, W. F. Creighton; 
E. R. Finkenstaedt, E. W. Greene, R. W. Will 


Central New York 


May 4th and 5th, Syracuse, N. Y. 
A proposal that women be allowe 


serve on parish vestries was defeated 
vote of 136 to 130 at the annual cen| 
New York diocesan convention. The ¥, 
reversed action taken at the conventi 
year ago when the resolution was pas 
by a narrow margin. Ratification by | 
year’s convention was required for ad 
tion. 

A resolution requesting Bishop Peab | 
to appoint a commission on evangell 
“to plan, implement, and direct a pra 
cal program of lay evangelism” was pas 
unanimously by the delegates. 

The delegates were told that the B 
ers for Christ campaign,” ceive 
sionary advance, reached a total of 
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466,000 in the diocese of Central New 
York. This included a pledge from Grace 
Ghurch, Utica, N. Y., to finance the con- 
struction of a new church in Okinawa. 

_ Evections. Standing Committee: clerical, W. H. 
Dole; lay, M. S. Weeden. 


| Executive Council: clerical, D. H. Ferry; lay, 
R. A. Branan. 


West Missouri 

May 7th and 8th, Kansas City, Mo. 

Bishop Welles stated that confirmations 
in the diocese of West Missouri had risen 
61 per cent in the past six years, during 
is address to delegates at the West Mis- 
ouri convention held at Grace and Holy 
Trinity Cathedral. The bishop pointed 
ut that confirmations last year totaled 
897. Seven deacons are scheduled to be 
rdained in June, bringing the total cler- 
gy to 57. 

__ The bishop said that action on the ques- 
tion of canonizing saints for the diocese 
had been delayed “in order to benefit 
from the work of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s commission on the recognition 
f Anglican saints.” 


New Missions: Church of the Epiph- 
any, Grandview, Mo.; St. Nicholas, Noel, 
Mo. 


ELECTIONS. Executive Council: clerical, V. C. 
Root, E. G. Malcolm, C. R. Haden, Jr.; lay, W. H. 
Scarritt, Fred Phillips, Paul Dew. 

Standing Committee: clerical, C. R. Haden, Jr., 
C. T. Cooper, Jr., E. B. Jewell, G. A. Wilson ; lay, 
Henry Burr, Jr., H. A. Sloan, Albert Hillix, H. L. 
Rogers. 


New York 


May 8th, New York, N. Y. 

The election of women as Church ward- 
ens and vestrymen and as delegates to 
diocesan conventions was approved at the 
annual New York convention. The votes 
in favor of women’s participation were 
carried by almost two to one margins. 

Recommended strongly by Bishop Don- 
egan in his official address, the proposal 
was seconded by seven speakers. Bishop 
Donegan called the result of the vote 
“a forward step of significance in the life 
of the diocese.” 

The resolution will have to be passed 
again in 1957 before it becomes effective. 
Presently women serve on vestries in 42 


dioceses and as convention delegates in 43 
dioceses. Previous efforts to accomplish 
this in the diocese of New York have 
failed. 

A second resolution passed by conven- 
tion delegates provided that funds up to 
$10,000 be used for a study, to cover a 
period of five years, of new sites, facilities, 
and rehabilitation projects to meet the 
needs of diocesan parishes in expanding 
communities. The measure was proposed 
by Bishop Boynton, suffragan, and urged 
by Bishop Donegan, who pointed out that 
“we are not keeping pace with the grow- 
ing population of the diocese, but simply 
holding the line.” 

“In Manhattan,” he reported, “there 
are 40 new housing projects with a pop- 
ulation of 175,000 persons.”’ 

“It will shock you, as it did me,” he 
continued, “to discover that no new 
church for a newly gathered congregation 
has been built in Manhattan for 35 years, 
in the Bronx for 35 years, on Staten 
Island for 69 years, in Dutchess County 
for 56 years, in Putnam County for 73 
years, in Orange County for 33 years, and 


“Let me try to make a statement concern- 
ing the massive controversial issue that for 
months has been uppermost in our minds 
and deep in our prayers. At the moment, my 
most serious concern is for the unity of good 
Christian people as they confront the most 
difficult sociological problem of the century. 
We are at a disadvantage in having no his- 
‘torical precedent to guide us as we grope 
toward a solution. In consequence, we are 
now confused by a multitude of many voices 
‘clamoring for attention. Some of the noisiest 
of these voices are those of men who seek 
‘to exploit a critical human problem to their 
‘own advantage. But I doubt if the reasoning 
of sober, straight-thinking people of good 
will is apt to be affected, except temporarily, 
by the attitude of selfish partisans. Some 
other voices are those of impatient extremists 
or impractical idealists, all of whom I regard 
as honorable men of character and sincerity. 
But somehow these fervent and confident 
assurances fail to carry conviction. 

_ “I believe one of the quickest steps toward 
a right answer would be a bit of humility 
and a frank admission that no man to date 
has appeared with the wisdom and judgment 
to point the way we should go. My own posi- 
tion, to which IJ tried to give utterance at the 
Synod meeting in New Orleans in 1954, might 
fairly be described as a ‘gradualist’ — a hate- 
ful word to many good people. But it seems 
to me that a human problem so vast in its 
dimensions, involving the welfare of millions 
of people, living over a wide expanse of ter- 
ritory, is far from simple, and cannot, by its 
very nature, yield to a quick solution. To 
attempt a speedy answer, or even to expect 
it, seems to me unrealistic, for it ignores the 
experience of history, including an era of 
tragic fratricidal strife. 

“Tt does not take into account a massive 
psychological adjustment, affecting basic atti- 
tudes and traditions centuries old, that, for 
good or for evil,-do actually, at the pres- 
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ent time, make up the pattren of modern 
society. 

“This is a mountain of fact and circum- 
stance that only faith in Christ can remove. 
And with all my heart I believe that this 
realistic mountain will be moved and cast into 
the sea. But the process, inevitably, must be 
slow. 

“In one of his shortest parables, Christ 
speaks of the damage that follows the sewing 
of a new patch upon an old garment. ‘The 
new piece destroys the old, and the rent is 
made worse. Also, the fermentation of new 
wine will break old bottles, resulting in loss. 
The new revelations of Christian truth, which 
God gives us from time to time, must not be 
shrunken or diluted to fit outworn and obso- 
lete containers. But new forms must be pro- 
vided to accommodate new discoveries of man, 
as he continues to progress. ‘New occasions 
teach new duties; Time makes ancient good 
uncouth.’ But all of this is a slow process 
in a gradually evolving society. 

“Near the end of His ministry, Christ said 
to His best friends: ‘I have many things to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.’ 
Even the disciples of Jesus needed time to 
comprehend, to plan and to act. Gradually, 
step by step, they learned what they should 
do, and as they were able to receive it, truth 
dawned more and more upon their minds. 
‘The Holy Spirit,’ so the Master promised, 
‘Will lead you into all truth.’ The knowledge 
of what God wants us to do in solving life’s 
most serious problems is a slowly evolving, 
progressive experience. It does not come sud- 
denly, and never comes under pressure. It 
calls for waiting. My conviction that God con- 
tinues and completes what He has begun in 
us and in society is the reason why I am con- 
strained, not only by realistic reasoning, but 
by religious principles to be a ‘gradualist.’ 

“T know full well that I am not an au- 
thorized spokesman for this convention, and 
do not pretend to be the official voice of the 
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Episcopal Church. I speak only as an individ- 
ual. And these are the things to my mind that 
indicate the direction in which a solution 
lies: 

1. The Supreme Court of the United States 
is the highest tribunal of this nation. Its 
decisions are final. 

2. It is my duty as a good citizen to obey 
the law of the land. This conforms to 
St. Paul’s admonition: “Let every per- 
son be subject to the governing author- 
ities.’ 

3. I am under serious obligation to ‘think 
and do such things as are right, know- 
ing that no permanent answer to life’s 
questions can rest upon any other foun- 
dation than righteousness.’ 

4. I accept the Christian doctrine of man, 

namely, that we are all created by God 
the Father, redeemed by Christ the Son, 
and sanctified by God the Holy Spirit. 
To distinguish and differentiate between 
men is right; to discriminate against 
them is wrong. 
I believe that justice is not man-made, 
but comes from God; that it is a bal- 
anced thing, impartial, impersonal, giv- 
ing preference or advantage to no man 
at the expense of any other. I believe 
that justice is invincible, incapable of 
being set aside by emotion or false rea- 
soning, and eventually, in all cases, for 
all people, will prevail. 

“To the end that our Church in this dio- 
cese may contribute its share toward the pro- 
gressive solution of the present racial prob- 
lem, I suggest the creation by this conven- 
tion of a standing committee, composed of 
members of both races, to make a continuing 
study of this issue, and to report annually to 
this convention with specific recommenda- 
tions for such practical action as, in its judg- 
ment, may contribute constructively toward 
an ultimate solution of this major problem 
for the Church and State.” 


or 


Is 


in Rockland County for 36 years.” 

Reports on the proposed survey will be 
made at the diocesan convention next 
year, 

CONFIRMATIONS: 3,620. 

Buncet: $427,465. 

New Parisues: St. Luke’s, the Bronx; 
Holy Trinity, Pawling. 

EuectTions. Executive Council: clerical, J. E. 
Large, R. E. Terwilliger; lay, C. F. Bound, R. E. 
Hartwig. 


Standing Committee: clerical, J. A. Bell; lay, 
C. P. Morehouse, L. S. Fowler. 


Chicago 
May 8th and 9th, Elmhurst, Ill. 

Delegates to the Chicago convention 
adopted a_ record-breaking missionary 
budget of $437,738, and an administra- 
tive budget that provides for the appoint- 
ment of a canon missioner. Missionary 
giving in the diocese has increased 325% 
in the past 13 years. 

New ParisHEs: St. Edward the Martyr, 
Joliet, Tll., St. Andrew’s, Chicago. 

New Missions: Church of Christ the 
King, Lansing, ‘Ill., St. David’s, Aurora, 
Ill., St. Paul’s, McHenry, III. 

ELecTIONS. Standing Committee: clerical, B, N. 
Burke; lay, A. W. Simms. 

Executive Council: clerical, W. A. Garrard, 
W. B. Barks, A. W. Hillestad, D. J. Stroup; lay, 


Charles Greaves, R. A. Jarecki, T. C. Jones, Carl 
Williams. 


Coadjutor of Montana 


The Rev. Chandler W. Sterling, rec- 
tor of Grace Church, Chadron, Neb., was 
elected Bishop Coadjutor of Montana on 
the fifth ballot at the diocesan conven- 
tion May 16th. He accepted his election, 
subject to the consents of the bishops and 
standing committees. 

A native of Illinois, Fr. Sterling served 
churches there until 1951, when he took 
over a Montana mission field the size of 
the state of Connecticut. 


Dean Hirshson Named Head 
Of Colleges of the Seneca 


The Very Rev. Louis M. Hirshson has 
recently been selected the new president 
of Hobart and William Smith Colleges to 
succeed Dr. Alan W. Brown, who resigned 
last year. The announcement of the selec- 
tion was made by Raymond W. Albright, 
chairman of the board of trustees. 

Dr. Hirshson has been dean of Christ 
Church Cathedral in Hartford, Conn., 
since 1946. He will become the 18th presi- 
dent of Hobart College for men and the 
seventh president of William Smith Col- 
lege for women. The combined Episcopal 
colleges are located in Geneva, N. Y. 

After being ordained priest in 1926, Dr. 
Hirshson served as rector of St. Paul’s 
Church in Maumee, Ohio, and rector of 
St. Stephen’s, Sewickley, Pa. He has also 
been associate director of the National 
Labor Relations board and chairman of 
the War Labor board in Pittsburgh. 
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Methodists Claim that Episcopal Church Has “Monopoly” 
In supplying Chaplains to West Point Military Academy; 


The Methodist Church, at its recent 
General Conference, voted to ask the 
interchurch General Commission on Chap- 
lains to seek to have chaplains at West 
Point selected from the Army chaplains’ 
corps, according to Religious News Serv- 
ice. It asked an end to the alleged “mo- 
nopoly” of the Episcopal Church in fur- 
nishing chaplains to the military academy. 
At Annapolis and the Air Force Academy, 
chaplains have been supplied from the 
regular military chaplaincy. 

The American Lutheran Church, over 
a year ago, asked for a military chaplain 
at West Point [L. C., January 30, 1955]. 
Other Churches seeking similar action, 
according to RNS, include the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. (Southern), Ameri- 


Dr. G. K. Chalmers, Head 
Of Kenyon College, Dies 


Dr. Gordon K. Chalmers, president of 
Kenyon College in Gambier, Ohio, died 
on May 8th in Cape Cod Hospital, Cape 
Cod, Mass., while there on a business trip. 
He was 52 years old. 
A cerebral hemor- 
rhage was the cause of 
death. 

Dr. Chalmers had 
been president of Ken- 
yon College, one of six 
Church colleges in the 
United States, since 
1937. Founded in 1824 
as a training center for 
clergymen, Kenyon 
later became a seat of & 
liberal education. DR. G. K. CHALMERS 

After graduating from Brown Univer- 
sity in 1925, Dr. Chalmers received a 
B.A. degree from Oxford University, Eng- 
land. and a master’s and Ph.D. from Har- 
vard University. Dr. Chalmers began his 
teaching career as an instructor in Eng- 
lish at Mount Holyoke College in 1929 
and became an assistant professor in 1933. 
He served as president of Rockford Col- 
lege in Illinois from 1934 to 1937. 

A Rhodes scholar, he was a member of 
the National Committee on Fulbright 
Awards and president of the College Eng- 
lish Association in 1949-50. His writing on 
17th century literature and thought was 
extensive. Dr. Chalmers belonged to the 
Medieval Academy of America, the Mod- 
ern Language Association, the English- 
Speaking Union, and the Newcomen So- 
ciety. 

According to the New York Times, Dr. 
Chalmers not only continued the high 
standard of instruction in the liberal arts 
and sciences when he went to Kenyon, 
but also developed unusual work in math- 
ematics, the sciences, and letters. 


can Baptist Convention, Congregationa} 
Christian Churches, Disciples of Christ 
Southern Baptist Convention, and othe 
Lutheran bodies. 

Episcopal Church clergy have for a lon 
time been appointed as West Point cha 
lains, but not through any law or set 
policy. The eight-man board which req 
ommended the present chaplain include 
members of several Churches. As ext 
plained by Brigadier General Edwin J 
Messinger, Commandant of Cadets, wher 
the last two chaplains were chosen, “‘seri 
ous consideration was given to men 
other denominations, and they either die 
not measure up as well to the spiritua 
qualifications of leadership which w 
sought, or they voluntarily declined cor 
sideration for personal reasons” [L. C 
March 6, 1955]. When a bill was befo 
Congress to raise the salary of the cha 
lain last year, Secretary of the Arm 
Stevens wrote the Senate: “Many of th: 
candidates whose names were submitte 
by the various denominations withdrer 
their names from consideration when th 
learned the amount of the pay.” 

Connected with the problem of thi 
West Point chaplaincy is the issue of thi 
church services used at the Academy. A 
cadets who are not Jews or Roman Catk 
olics are required to attend a church ser 
ice each Sunday. A recent publication 
the Protestants and Other America 
United for Separation of Church an 
State says of West Point and Annapoli 
“The service at both schools is Episcopalia | 
in liturgy.” This publication states that 
congressional committee is looking int 
the matter of religious services at t 
academies. The committee will find tha 
services at West Point have been chang 
in the past year, in such a way as to aa 
swer some of the criticisms which hay 
been made. 

The Rev. George Bean, the preser 
chaplain, explained the change in a lett 
in THe Livinc Cuurcu of December 
1955. Previously, a service of Holy Cor 
munion was held after the regular servid 
each Sunday. Once a month attendans 
was compulsory. This service, at which a 
members of Christian Churches were i) 
vited to take Communion, was based ¢ 
the Episcopal Church’s service, but wij 
some alterations. Clergy of other Church! 
generally assisted the Episcopal Chure 
chaplain. Now, however, according 
Chaplain Bean: “Every Sunday an al 
thentic Holy Communion service of som 
historic branch of the Christian Chure 
is held.” On the first and third Sunda 
of the month, a Prayer Book Episcop 
service is held. On the second Sunday) 
Presbyterian service is held by the assi 
ant chaplain, who is a Presbyterian. C 
the fourth Sunday a Lutheran service 
conducted by Dr. Paul Gabbert, of t 
Lutheran Churches of America. 
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Plight of Arab Refugees 
Discussed at Meeting; 
N.C.C. Delegates Attend 


Three Episcopal Church members were 
part of an 1l-member delegation repre- 


‘senting the National Council of Churches 


at the international conference on Arab 
refugee problems, held May 21st to 25th 


‘at Beirut, Lebanon. 


Present as a delegate from Church 
World Service, international relief arm of 
the National Council of Churches, was the 
Rev. Almon R. Pepper, executive director 


\of Christian Social Relations for National 


Council. 
Harper Sibley, chairman of Church 
World Service, attended the conference 


as a consultant from that agency, and Mrs. 
] Sibley, former president of United Church 
] Women, was the delegate of the NCC’s 


‘to the Near East, 


; 
1 


department of International Affairs. 
The conference, sponsored jointly by 
the International Missionary Council and 
the World Council of Churches, was the 
second of its kind. A similar meeting was 
held at Beirut in 1951. Since then, Church 
World Service has sent 8,641,564 pounds 
of emergency food, clothing, and other 
supplies valued at more than $3,608,000 
and has established 
rehabilitation and self-help projects 


throughout the area. 


Delegates at the sessions delved into 
the plight of the nearly one million Arab 
refugees and, in the absence of political 
settlement, reconsidered their continuing 
needs and ways in which the Churches 
can render further assistance. 


2d Annual Church Photo 
Contest to Open June 15th 


The second annual Church photo con- 


test, sponsored by National Council’s Di- 


vision of Public Relations, opens June 
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STUDYING TESTS being made by research workers at St. Luke’s Hospital in Tokyo is Dr. Paul Dudley 
White, President Eisenhower’s heart consultant, (second from right) who was a guest at the hospital. 


15th and will run until October 15th. Last 
year’s contest drew more than 2,000 thou- 
sand entries from 64 dioceses and mis- 
sionary districts. 

Contest entries are being sought which 
will illustrate the Church at work in its 
parishes and missions, at home and 
abroad. Parish organizations and parish 
activities furnish excellent material for 
photographs. Broad areas of the Church's 
work, such as that in urban-industrial 
areas, in town and country, in colleges, 
schools, and hospitals and among varied 
racial groups also provide fertile subjects 
for camera fans. ; 

Posters and entry blanks with detailed 
rules and awards of the second annual 
Church photo contest are being sent out 
to every parish and mission. 


Mission Schools in Egypt 
Must Teach Moslem Koran 


The Egyptian Ministry of Education 
has warned that Protestant and Roman 
Catholic mission schools in Egypt will be 
obliged, starting next fall, to provide in- 
struction in the Koran to Moslem students 
or face confiscation of their schools. Such 
instruction was ordered in a decree issued 
by the ministry last December. 

The decree stipulated that mission 
schools also must provide courses in Egyp- 
tian history, geography, and civics. ‘The 
courses must be given according to goy- 
ernment curriculum by approved instruc- 
tors. 

Protests against the decree issued by the 
Christian missionary schools and appeals 
from the Vatican and the Papal Inter- 
nuncio to Egypt, Archbishop Georges di 
Jonghe d’Ardoye, were rejected by the 
ministry. The schools had argued that to 
teach a religion other than their own is 
contrary to their missionary principles 
and purpose. [RNS] 


St. Luke’s Hospital 
Is Vacated by Army 


St. Luke’s Episcopal Hospital in Tokyo 
has been vacated by the United States 
Army medical organization which had 
been using all the main buildings of the 
medical center for the past 1014 years. 
The U. S. and U. N. commands, which 
had requisitioned the hospital, are now 
using the nearby former Japanese naval 
hospital. [See article, page 4.] 

The involved procedure of turning the 
hospital back to the Church through 
Army and Japanese government agencies 
is expected to take three months, after 
which the work of rehabilitating St. Luke’s 
will begin. All of St. Luke’s original 
equipment was removed as it wore out 
during occupation use. This was replaced 
by army equipment which was entirely 
removed when the Army General Hos- 
pital evacuated St. Luke’s. 

The creation of St. Luke’s International 
Medical Center was the work of the late 
Dr. Rudolf Bolling Tensler, who spent 
36 years of his life building the hospital. 

The Church-sponsored medical center 
was visited recently by Dr. Paul Dudley 
White and his wife. Dr. White is the heart 
consultant for President Eisenhower. 

Dr. and Mrs. White spent the day as 
guests of Dr. Hirotoshi Hashimoto, direc- 
tor of St. Luke’s and president of the 
Medical Doctors’ Association of Japan. 
During their 10 days in Japan the doctor 
and his wife attended Kyushu confer- 
ences of the Japan Internal Medical and 
Japan Heart associations. 

Dr. White regarded his day’s visit at 
St. Luke’s as a work-day. Immediately 
upon arrival he changed into a gown and 
diagnosed several heart cases. Included 
was Morinosuke Kashima, president of a 
large construction company. Mr. Kashima 
was so grateful for the attention of Dr. 
White that he gave Dr. Hashimoto a mil- 
lion yen contribution (about $2,780) to 
further heart research at St. Luke’s. 

After an inspection of St. Luke’s 144- 
bed wards, Dr. White conducted a two- 
hour clinical conference for the hospital’s 
internal medical staff. He then observed 
tests being conducted in the temporary 
laboratory. 


Program on Convents 


The Convent of St. Helena at New- 
burgh, N.*Y., which is under the direction 
of the Order of the Holy Cross, has com- 
pleted the assembling of a “program 
packet” for use at church meetings. It 
tells in literature and pictures about all 
the women’s orders of the Church, and in 
35 mm. colored slides, about the Convent 
of St. Helena in particular. Slides are 
scripted, and have an index keyed to the 
books and pamphlets. ‘The packet is sent 
express collect (average cost $2), and the 


‘slides are sent airmail (about 85¢) . 
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Bishop Kennedy Reports Need 
For Clergy on Pacific Islands 


The Rt. Rev. Harry S. Kennedy, Bishop of Honolulu, returned recently from his 
annual six-week, 25,000 mile visitation to the outposts of his Pacific jurisdiction. ‘The 
trip this year took him to Taiwan (Formosa), Hong Kong, Manila, Tokyo, and Guam. 

On Taiwan, home and military stronghold of the Chinese Nationalist Government, 
Bishop Kennedy found the Church giving aid to the more than three million refugees 
from the mainland of China, now living on the island. Under the leadership of the 
Rev. Theodore T. Yeh, an American priest from Honolulu, 264 persons were presented 


to the bishop for confirmation. 

In Taipei Bishop Kennedy dedicated 
the new St. John’s Church. In addition 
to this new building at Taipei, there is 
also the chapel for the American military 
group. Commenting on his visit to Tai- 
wan, Bishop Kennedy said: ‘““The Church’s 
responsibility among the three million 
refugees and the American military de- 
pendents is growing faster; its demands 
are greater than we can meet at the mo- 
ment. Our needs are for Mandarin-speak- 
ing clergy and for decent, adequate build- 
ings for the growing missions.” 

Okinawa, the bishop reported, is grow- 
ing at an amazing rate. Three new mis- 
sions have been started in the past year 
at Tamaqusuku, Ogido, and Tsuha. Plans 
are being drawn for a new church and 
parish house in Naha, to be erected on a 
site purchased last year. 

While on Okinawa the bishop received 
word that the portable X-ray machine, 
which had been purchased for the island, 
had arrived. This machine, Bishop Ken- 
nedy said, will assist in the early detection 
of tuberculosis among the Okinawan peo- 
ple and in providing better medical care 
for them. 

Bishop Kennedy requested a 35mm 
movie projector for the leper colony at 
Okinawa. The Church has loaned its 
16mm projector to the colony, but only 
English language films are available in the 
16mm size, and most of the people in the 
colony do not speak English. With a 
35mm projector, Japanese language films 


BISHOP KENNEDY 


from Okinawan and Japanese theaters 
would be loaned to the colony free of 
charge. Lepers have little besides movies 
for recreation and the need for a projector 
is great. 

Throughout his trip the Bishop stated 
that he was impressed with the response 
which people are making to the Church’s 
work. The faithfulness of the clergy and 
lay workers in all parts of his jurisdiction 
received the highest praise. However, the 
bishop stated, “the needs for men and 
money are extremely pressing if our re- 
sponsibilities are to be met and our oppor- 
tunities accepted.” 


St. Paul’s Church Plagued 
By Fires During Holy Week 


For the third consecutive year St. Paul’s 
Church, Savannah, Ga., has been plagued 
with fires, either during Holy Week or on 
Easter Sunday. Fire was discovered this 
year on Easter Sunday afternoon by a 
parishioner. 

The new altar vestments, the lectern 
Bible and the side altar were severely 
damaged in the fire. Panel work on the 
high altar was charred, but the stone men- 
sa prevented further destruction. ‘The 
tabernacle veil was burned, but the taber- 
nacle was only scorched. 

The fires during Holy Week in 1955 
and 1954 also caused only moderate 
damage. 


(right) attracts a large crowd of people on his arrival at Izena Shima via 


helicopter. Most of the people of the island had never before seen a helicopter at such close range. 
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300 Church Articles Held 
Pending Identification 


The Massachusetts State Police are hold} 
ing some 300 religious articles taken fro 
churches in New York, New Jersey, pent 
sylvania, and New England from 1932 te 
1956. The collection includes chasubles} 
stoles, copes, mitres, chalices, patens, cif 
boria, oil stocks, private communion sets) 
vases, crucifixes, crosses, candlesticks, etc 
The police are anxious to return these tet 
their lawful owners. | 

Parishes and clergy having lost sucli 
property are asked to communicate with 
Trooper Doty, Massachusetts State Polic: 
Barracks, Pittsfield, Mass., submitting 
such descriptions as may help identif 
missing articles. Inscriptions, names, an 
initials will be particularly helpful. 

When recovered these articles, value 
at several thousands of dollars, were i 
the possession of one George F. Davis, 
former priest of the Episcopal Church 
who was deposed about 1940. Prior to hj 
arrest Davis had functioned as an “Ok 
Catholic” priest and then as the past 
of his own ‘Independent Christia 
Church.” (The Old Catholics, found i 
Germany, Holland, etc., are of Roma 
Catholic background but are now indé 
pendent and in communion with Angl 
cans.) These facts are given in collabore 
tion with a report from the Departme 
of Public Safety, Division of State Polic 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Church Society Authorizes 
Funds to Graduate Studen 


Funds have been authorized by tk 
board of directors of the Church Socie#| 
for College Work for pioneer work in pr 
fessional and graduate schools of Churc4 
colleges, universities, and commuters’ ¢ 
leges. 

The projects authorized by the Churc 
Society board include work in medic: 
and law. school centers, the graduai 
school of a large state university, a 
work with the students in commuters’ ¢¢ 
leges in two large cities. 

The college-work program of the Chure 
has in the past been primarily concerné 
with undergraduate students in reside 
tial colleges and universities. The boan 
feels that, while this work is importan 
the Church must also work in these oth 
almost untouched areas. 


Correction 


The spring educational issue of T¥ 
Livinc CHurcH omitted from its list | 
day schools All Saints’ Parish School, i 
Thomas, Virgin Islands. The school co} 
sists of nursery, kindergarten, and the e 
mentary grades. Next year the first t 
grades of junior high school will be add 
There are 125 students and a staff of fix 
The Rev. Roger W. Smith is ee 
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apetown Archbishop 
hallenges Proposed 


lission School Ban 


Archbishop McCann of Capetown, 
uth Africa, has challenged a statement 
a government spokesman there that 
e omen Catholic Church may not 
lance its Bantu mission schools by chare- 
g school fees after state subsidies have 
en withdrawn. 

The Roman Catholics refused to sur- 
der control of these schools to the 
wernment as required by the Bantu 
Jucation Act of 1953. As a result of the 
+t, state subsidies to the schools were 
't 25 per cent each year and will be dis- 
ntinued entirely in 1957. 

Minister of Native Affairs, Dr. H. F. 
erwoerd, told the House of Assembly 
at a Church may not make parents 
ty regular school fees but can collect 
oney from its members for a fund to 
pport the schools. He said the govern- 
nt took this position because it wanted 
_ protect the Bantu from “possible ex- 
Oitation.”’ 

Archbishop McCann replied that “the 
vernment has no right to’ prevent par- 
ts from paying school fees if they wish.” 
€ stressed that “there can be no question 
_the [Roman] Catholic Church wanting 
exploit the Bantu or to draw money 
om them above their means.” 

The Christian Council of South Africa 
Johannesburg said it is “gravely dis- 
tbed” by the announcement from Dr. 
rwoerd that direct fee payment by Na- 
e parents toward the education of their 
ildren will not be allowed. It branded 
e Minister’s statement a “gross inter- 
rence” with the rights of parents. 

‘The Council said it also was concerned 
ver Dr. Verwoerd’s statement that there 
‘no place in Bantu life for the equiva- 
nt of private schools of high standing 
ch as those attended by Europeans in 
vath Africa. The church group stressed 
lat the basic right of parents to choose a 
hool for their children must be safe- 
tarded. [RNS] 


jational Council Auxiliary 
ecretary Visits Alaska 


Mrs. Arthur M. Sherman, executive sec- 
tary of the Woman’s Auxiliary of Na- 
onal Council, visited Alaska this month 
» address the annual convocations in 
etersburg and Seward. During her 17-day 
ay she also conducted Bible classes and 
Idressed a parish meeting in Juneau. Mrs. 
lerman made her trip in response to an 
lvitation from Mrs. Edwin L. Meier, 
resident of the Woman’s Auxiliary in 
le district of Alaska. 

During her stay in Fairbanks, Mrs. 
1erman was the guest of Bishop Gordon 
' Alaska and Mrs. Gordon. 
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sorts and conditions 


GENERALLY speaking, this depart- 
ment tries to stick to the straight line 
of dogmatic theology, depending for 
its surprises on the fact that the official 
teachings of Christianity are full of 
surprises for our present civilization. 
Lately, however, in an effort to figure 
out a layman’s principles of Christian 
conduct, I have been having difficulty 
sticking to the straight and narrow 
path. 


ONE PRIEST has written, quoting the 
Thirty-Nine Articles in the back of the 
Prayer Book, to blast to pieces my ar- 
gument that people can do things to 
please God which God does not require 
of them. Article XIV says: “Voluntary 
works besides, over, and above, God’s 
Commandments, which they call Works 
of Supererogation, cannot be taught 
without arrogancy and impiety: for by 
them men do declare, that they do not 
only render unto God as much as they 
are bound to do, but that they do more 
for His sake, than of bounden duty is 
required: whereas Christ saith plainly, 
When ye have done all that are com- 
manded to you, say, We are unprofit- 
able servants.” 


SUPEREROGATION means overpay- 
ment. And we must agree with the 
Thirty-Nine Articles not only that it 
is silly to think of overpaying God but 
that it is equally absurd to think that 
we can pay Him what we owe Him. As 
one version of the Lord’s Prayer puts 
it, all we can do is to ask Him to for- 
give our debts as we forgive our 
debtors. 


GRADUALLY our household has been 
accumulating pen-wipers, terra cotta 
ash trays that get sticky when wet, 
paper Christmas tree ornaments, hand- 
painted Mother’s Day cards, and a long 
list of other products of juvenile indus- 
try: treasures every one, and some of 
them quite useful and ornamental. 
We recognize that the organizing and 
motivating genius behind a good many 
of these is the teacher, and this fact 
does not dim our pleasure in the gifts. 


STILL, there is a special pleasure in 
a bunch of dandelions, even though 
they close at nightfall never to open 
again. They are freely given and freely 
received. 


WE DO not require dandelions of our 
children. We do not even require pen- 
wipers, although these have admittedly 
been solicited by our ambassadors and 
ministers in the schools. We do have a 
long list of “do’s” and “don'ts” tor the 
nilaven) a compendium of moral, so- 
cial, and natural law triggered by a few 
rewards and many punishments. 


BUT IT IS a constricted and gloomy 
view of family relations that concen- 
trates attention only on the “do’s’” and 
“don'ts.” If the only freedom we pos- 
sess is the freedom to disobey, what is 
good about freedom? Or is there, in 
our relationship with God, a wider and 
freer area of conduct — can we find, 
and can teachers of the spiritual life 
point out to us, ways to express charity 
toward God? 


6é 


AS I THINK about this, I get a little 
bolder. This is not some new doctrine 
based on modern man’s high estima- 
tion of his abilities, but a principle 
epigrammatically expressed 1,500 years 
ago by St. Augustine: “Bonos mores 
faciunt bont amores.’ “Good loves 
make good behavior.” We do have 
something to give to God, and that 
something is love. Any odd trinket or 
awkward service will suffice as a sacra- 
ment of the gift of ourselves. God’s 
treasure-house contains more assorted 
junk than all the parental attics of the 
world, and it is as dear to God as the 
trunk in your attic is to you. 


SUCH WORDS as “merit,” “deserv- 
ing,” “good works,” “righteousness” 
belong to a different area of Christian 
thought. A good deed may also be a 
loving deed. It is nice to receive a 
handful of dandelions; it is also nice 
to have a child volunteer to wipe the 
dishes. But chores must be done, with 
or without love. And the rewards and 
punishments appropriate to the accom- 
plishment of chores have their place in 
the family, the Church, and the world. 


IT IS TRUE that we can never do 
enough chores to earn God’s accept- 
ance. There is nothing we can do to 
place Him under obligation to us, to 
reverse the role of creditor-debtor in 
our relationship with Him. We cannot 
even pay Him what we owe Him, and 
if we make a gesture of overpayment 
(supererogation) , we are merely being 
ridiculous. 


BUT IT IS also true that in Christ, 
and through Christ, God offers to for- 
get all about the creditor-debtor rela- 
tionship; to receive us as His sons and 
daughters, who love Him because He 
first loved us. The ‘“‘do’s” and “don'ts” 
remain, but in a new context, one in 
which we should neither overvalue our 
virtue nor overestimate the importance 
of our moral failures. And in addition, 
we are given a new dimension of con- 
duct, a whole universe in which to con- 
struct the artifacts and gather the blos- 
soms that we give to God in order to 
give ourselves. PETER Day. 
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PEOPLE and places 


Appointments Accepted 


The Rev. Albert R. Bandy, formerly curate of 
Christ Church, Little Rock, Ark., will take charge 
of All Saints’ Mission, Paragould, Ark., on June 
ist. Since the rented rectory in Paragould will 
not be available until the latter part of July, he 
will vacation and then commute from Little Rock 
until the house is available. 


The Rev. C. R. Cariss, formerly rector of St. 
Thomas’ Church, Buffalo, is now vicar of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Address: 2723 South Ave. 

The Rev. Donald J. Davis, formerly assistant of 
the Church of the Epiphany, Washington, with 
address in Silver Spring, Md., is now serving 
Christ Church, Georgetown, Washington. Address : 
3810 T St., Washington 7. 


The Rey. Manuel A. Fowler, formerly rector of 


St. Paul’s Church, Wilkesboro, N. C., is now rector 
of St. Thomas’ Church, Croom, Md., and vicar of 
the Chapel of the Incarnation, Brandywine, Md. 


The Rev. Richard E. Gary, formerly assistant of 
Trinity Church, Washington, will on June Ist 
become rector of St. Mary’s Church, 521 W. 126th 
St., New York. 

The Rev. Arthur J. Mackie, who served for more 
than 20 years as rector of St. James’ Church, 
Belhaven, N. C., and St. Matthew’s, Yeatesville, is 
now in charge of Christ Church, Creswell, N. C., 
and churches at Columbia and Lake Phelps. 

The Rev. W. James Marner, formerly rector of 
Grace Church, Winfield, Kans., will on July ist 
become curate and organist of the Church of St. 
James-by-the-Sea, LaJolla, Calif. Address: 743 
Prospect St. 

The Rev. Ivan E. Merrick, Jr., formerly rector 
of Christ Church, 620 G St. S.E., Washington, will 


WOMEN! 
Sowell A Challenging Minit / 


THE CHURCH NEEDS MORE DEACONESSES 


The Deaconess is set apart to minister in the Church 
of God. The Deaconess is authorized by canon law 
to serve under the direction of Bishop or Rector. 
The Deaconess is authorized to teach, care for the 
needy, and generally work among women and children. 
THE CHURCH needs more Deaconesses. Will you 
respond to this need? Offer your talents and educa- 
tion to this authorized ministry of love and service in 


the Episcopal Church. 


for further information write 
The Central House for Deaconesses, Sycamore, Illinois 


on July 1st become rector of St. John’s Chur 
North Adams, Mass. f 
The Rev. J. Wilson Reed, Jr., formerly assis 
of Christ Church, Joliet, Ill., will be the | 
rector of St. Edward’s Church, Joliet (a paroe 
mission of Christ Church, which was admit} 
into parish status by the diocese of Chicago 
May 8th). Address: 206 N. Midland Ave. 


The Rev. Joseph Tatnall, formerly vicar of | 
Church of St. Philip-in-the-Fields, Oreland, 1 
is now rector of St. Paul’s Church, Rock Cre) 
Washington, D. C. | 

The Rev. R. L. Whitehouse, formerly assist} 
of the Church of the Epiphany, Chicago, ~ 


become rector of St. Barnabas’ Church, Chic 
in July. 

The Rev. Thom Williamson, rector emeritu 
Trinity Church, Moundsyille, W. Va., is serw 
as supply priest for Christ Church, Greenville, SI 


| 


Armed Forces 


Chaplain John C. Ruback, formerly addre 
at Fort Knox, Ky., may now be addres 
3d Armored Division Artillery, APO 39, New 


Resignations 


The Rev. Dr. Robert H. Mercer, rector 
St. George’s Church, Newport, R. I., will retiri 
the end of the current year, resigning al; 
dean of the Newport convocation and as presi} 
of the ecclesiastical court of the diocese of RS 
Island. 

The Rev. Walter S. Pond, who has served i 
diocese of Chicago for the past 45 years, 
retire on July 1st. He has been rector of) 
Barnabas’ Church, Chicago, for the past 34 y 
Address: 403 Third St., Savanna, Il. 


Changes of Address 


The Rev. Raymond M.D. Adams, retired 
of the diocese of Connecticut, formerly add 
in San Bernardino, Calif., may now be add 
at 1428 S. Marengo Ave., Alhambra, Calif. 


The Rev. Lloyd F. Gebhart, who serves chu 
at Monett, Mo., and Neosho, Mo., may no 
addressed at Box 146, Neosho. 

The Rev. Courtland M. Moore, of St. De 
Church, Oklahoma City, Okla., formerly addr 
in Bethany, Okla., may now be addressed at 
N.W. Thirty-Third St.. Oklahoma City 12, OkE 

The Rev. John R. Stanton, who recently b 
rector of the Church of the Messiah, Hig 
Springs, Va., may be addressed at 107 Ne 
street Ave. 


Ordinations 


Deacons 


Dallas —- By Bishop Burrill of Chicago, & 
for the Bishop of Dallas: Donald Orin Wis 
on May 3d, in the Chapel of St. John the 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evan 
Ill. ; presenter, the Very Rev. A. D. Kelley ; pm 
er, the Rev. H. H. Hassinger. 

Virginia — By Bishop Gibson, Coadjutor: I 
Granger Bell, on April 14th, in Meade Mer 
Church, Alexandria, VWa., where he will © 
charge. 


Diocesan Positions 


Mr. Ludlow S. Fowler, senior partner im 
of Battle, Fowler, Neaman, Stokes & Kheel, 
York, has been appointed chancellor of the ‘ 
by Bishop Donegan of New York. 

Mr. Fowler has been a vestryman of St. J 
Church, Madison Ave., New York, for 18 § 
and a delegate from St. James’ to the di« 
convention; he has also been a member ¢ 
diocesan committee on canons and counsel f| 
diocesan board of managers. 3 


I 

Bishop Higgins of Rhode Island has apy} 
the following deans of convocation for a pe 
one year: 


Providence, the Rev. Charles W. Wilding, | 
St. Martin’s, Providence; Blackstone. Can 
thur F. Roebuck, rector, St. Paul’s, Paw 
Newport, Canon Lockett F. Ballard, rector, ~ 
Church, Newport; and Narragansett, the 
William L. Kite, rector, Christ Church, W 

The convocations are geographical units 
to serve the religious needs of the people wi 
cial attention to missions, religious ed 
Christian social relations, and other ac 
Deans of convocation report annually to the 
and diocesan council and, in the absence 
Bishop, preside at all meetings of convocatid: 


The Living ¢' 


we congratulate 


g Rev. WILLIAM D. FAUGHNAN and Mrs. 
dighnan, of the Chapel of the Ascension, Middle 


fer, Md., on the birth of a son, Michael John, 
n March 24th. 


ie Rev. JOHN DILLEY, assistant rector of 
YRIST CHURCH, St. PAUL, Minn., for instigat- 

an unusual study of Indian ‘Americans in the 
reh school. Each class was given a tribal name 
q headbands and each studied its own tribe. 
ough the use of maps, murals, puppets, and 
sor the church school learned about the past 

present of Indian Americans. At the end of 
i study project a coffee hour, display, and 
fdren’s service was held with the entire parish. 


T. PHILIP’S CHURCH, CORAL GABLES, 
w , for maintaining one of the most active groups 
‘young people in the state. As members of the 
‘rch’s Young People’s Service League, they have 
4t been awarded their third consecutive service 

gue from the Miami deanery. The deanery 
girds the plaque every three months to the 
'up that has done the most work toward serv- 
to the community, church, and world. The 
members of St. Philip’s young peoples’ group 

e collected clothing for a mission in Japan, 
med money for boats for a summer camp for 
lerprivileged children, and presented programs 
entertainment for young people at a home for 
§diac patients. Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Led- 
‘ter, III, are the sponsors of the group. 


ASCENSION CHAPEL, LEXINGTON PARK, 

on the completion of its new building. The 
J building contains long-leaf pine pews, which 
ibre donated by St. Patrick’s Church, Georgetown, 
: . and white-enameled choir stalls, donated by 


merly held services in the administration build- 


+ of a trailer park. Rector of the chapel is the 
. Charles R. C. Daugherty. 


Marriages 


Dr. and Mrs. Walden Pell II, of St. Andrew’s 
Middletown, Del., who was married on 


Births 
DENTON D. DURLAND and Mrs. 
birth of a daughter, 
ril 17th. 


fhe Rev. MORTIMER GLOVER HITT and Mrs. 
st, of St. Mary’s Church, Auburndale, L. L., 
1 Y., on the birth of Monica Louise on April 


Donna Claudine, on 


Rest eternal grant unto them, O Lord, 
d let light perpetual shine upon them.” 


)The Rev. Phillip J. Jensen, rector of St. 

10omas’ Church, Garrison Forest, Md., 
‘2d May 7th at Union Memorial Hos- 
ital. He was 68. 


‘Dr. Jensen was born in Newfoundland and 
j ed in the Canadian army during World War I. 
> was graduated from Virginia Theological Semi- 
gry and ordained priest in 1922. After serving 
{ priest-in-charge of St. Luke’s Church, Hot 
¢rings, S. D., for one year, he became rector of 
* Thomas Church in 1923. He is survived by his 
jfe, Kathleen Holliday Jensen; two sons, Dr. 
J ilip Jensen, and Thomas Jensen, and a daughter, 
¥s. Raymond Heimbecker. 


The Rev. Allen P. Roe, retired priest 
the diocese of Ohio, died at his home 
‘ Piqua, Ohio, on May 4th. He was 64 


#mroe and St. Johns. In the diocese of Ohio 
| was priest-in- charge of Trinity Church, Alliance 
id Epiphany Church, Euclid. He served as rector 
| St. Andrew’s Church, Youngstown, from 1947 
1950 and as rector of St. Paul’s Church, Put-in- 
fy, Ohio, from 1950 until his retirement in 1954. 
is survived by his wife Elma Whitlock Roe. 
ER 
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INSURING CHILDREN 


Premium costs or uninsurability so often 
frustrate the purpose of those who wait too 


long to purchase sorely needed insurance. 


A child, aged 15 to 21, is as physically fit to 
qualify for insurance as he or she will ever 


be again and for insurance in adult amounts. 


For a child between the ages of | and 15, 
insurance in small amounts suffices to finan- 
cially fortify the family, should anything 
happen to the child. 


Our Corporation now issues insurance beginning at Age 1 (nearest 
birthday). We invite your inquiries concerning plans of insurance 


suitable for your children. 
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seCHURCH 9p Semmnn Sp 


_ Athliated with the CHURCH PENSION FUND 
New York 5, N. y 


Design 

601 (Plain Latin Cross) 

613 (Elaborated Greek) 
Cross 

625 (IHS in Medallion) 


14 East 41st Street, New York 17 
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Announcing 


ANOTHER TWO-MONTH SPECIAL OFFER 
PREACHING STOLES 


May and June Only 


Red and White Silk Brocade ONLY. 

Two Brocade patterns ONLY — Tudor Rose and Normandy. 

Three embroidered designs ONLY—601-613-625—Matching lining and fringe. 
Standard Length — 92” from end to end. 


Regular Price 


Special Price 


$26.00 $21.00 
30.50 24.25 
31.50 25.25 


NOTE: Any one of the three designs may be ordered in either of the brocade patterns 
(Tudor Rose or Normandy), and in either color (red or white). 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


29 East Madison Street, Chicago 2 


261 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 2 
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Porniture + @oodwork 2 


PEWS + CHANCEL FURNITURE 


COMMUNION TABLES 


PULPITS +:ALTARS 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. ¥. 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Oh h Vest t Makers 
1837 Over One ‘unered Yeare 1956 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc 


131 EAST 230 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE LIVING CHURCH 
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Local boy 
makes good 


HEN A PATRIOTIC Concord man left 
W: bequest for a local statue, there 
luckily happened to be a real sculptor 
close at hand. Even more luckily, young 
Dan French had never yet sculped a whole 
statue. So he took the job for expenses, 
and glad to get it. 

And Mr. Emerson, a neighbor, gladly 
obliged with a little inscription, ending— 
“Here once the embattled farmers stood, 

And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


Later, Daniel French made many more 
statues, but his fame needs only two to 
rest secure. One is the massive, brooding 
figure in the Lincoln Memorial. The other 
is his first: the big, bold, living bronze of 
the Minuteman of Concord. 

When, in 1941, a symbol of American 
strength was sought, the President picked 
the Minuteman. Ever since, the Minute- 
man has been the emblem of the great 
savings program that helped—and still 
helps—keep America and her people safe 
and secure. This year, the 15th anni- 
versary of U.S. Series E Savings Bonds, 
finds 40 million Americans owning $40 
billions of Bonds. Are you among them? 
Invest in Savings Bonds regularly. And 
hold on to them! 


* * * 


Millions have benefited financially from the 
great savings idea born 15 years ago! Yes, 
U.S. Series E Savings Bonds helped buy 
homes, pay for children’s educations, build 
safe retirement incomes. And they can do as 
much for you, Because Savings Bonds are a 
money-building investment — and the easiest 
way to save ever devised! Join the Payroll 
Savings Plan today, or buy Bonds regularly 
where you bank. 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U. S. Government does not pay for 
this advertisement. It is donated by 
this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine 
Publishers of America. 
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BOOKS 


A Pulsating Agony 


NAUGHT FOR YOUR COMFORT. By 
Trevor Huddleston, C.R. Doubleday. 
Pp. 253. $3.75: 


M any who know Fr. Huddleston main- 
tain that he is a living saint. All who 
know him agree that he is dangerous and 
explosive. Maybe this is a working defi- 
nition of a saint who walks this earth and 
cries aloud at the injustices and inhuman- 
ities perpetrated by professing Christians 
against helpless children of God. 
Certainly it is fair to say that Fr. Hud- 
dleston is a spiritual descendant of Amos 
and Micah, of Savonarola and Wilber- 
force. I can only pray that his recent book 
Naught For Your Comfort will be peni- 
tently read by all who have concern or 
even interest in the greatest problem fac- 
ing the world today: treatment of people. 
A little over two years ago I spent many 
weeks in Johannesburg. I saw first hand 
the “locations” and Shanty Town. It was 
my excruciating privilege and pleasure to 
preach in the Church of Christ the King, 
Sophiatown. Excruciating, because in the 
chancel I was surrounded by an overflow 
crowd of young Africans who caressed and 
reverently touched my vestments and 
looked at me with awe and _ gratitude 
because I was an American Christian who 
dared love them in return. In similar fash- 
ion they caress and reverently touch Fr. 
Huddleston’s cassock, for in him they have 
found one who dares to love them. 


Today the situation is infinitely wor 
The Bantu Education Act, and the W 
ern Areas Removal Scheme are now nig} 
mares of fact. On paper they look so s 
cere and sound. The South African G} 
ernment can make a winsome case bef, 
the United Nations and before WI! 
America, particularly if the White peos 
want to believe that White supremacy { 
be justified in Scripture, in law, and) 
life. | 
Naught for Your Comfort refuses |) 
allow you to read about it “on oan 
In this book you see flesh and blood 7 
ple, you feel the pulsating agony o« 
man of God, and you are drawn into 
traumatic struggle of the African in sea 
of God, of justice, of a chance to bec 
even a human being. i 

That is the purpose of the book. I 
an attempt to demonstrate, out of the "| 
sonal day-by-day experience of Fr. F 
dleston, the effect of a policy upon a 
ple: of a policy which he believes tc 
basically sub-Christian and imposed } 
government whose motives are clearly ” 
unmistakably racial. 

The book is not neutral. It is nob 
tended to be. You cannot justify neu 
ity in the struggle between God and 
Devil for man’s soul. So Fr. Huddle: 
has fought valiantly for 12 years in So 
Africa and hopes to enlist more help a 
fights on by means of this book. It r 
be said that he does not fight alone. My 
leaders, such as the Bishop of Johar 
burg, are with him. Against the apaf 
though, of the multitudes, most of wy 
are Christians (yes, Anglicans, Methoo 
and Roman Catholics) there are tj 
when he and his followers seem alone 

Fr. Huddleston’s tactics may be 
advised at times. It is easier for a mer} 
of a monastic order to take a partie 
battle post than it is for others differe 
situated with respect to families. I am 


FR. HUDDLESTON and some of his young Africans, as they caress and reverently touch his ¢ 


The Living 


mpared to defend him categorically. 
sere can be honest differences here. 
oXbout the central conviction, I feel 
yre can be no differences and I decry 
it efforts of those who would temporize 
spause of these disagreements. It is sinful 
yore God for Christians to bargain for 
sie and to appease injustice and preju- 
fe at the expense of principle and hu- 
jn lives. Naught for Your Comfort 
#ikes down such people with deadly 
ws. For that reason, Fr. Huddleston 
5 a message for all Christians. 

i WILBURN C. CAMPBELL 


In Brief 

OMORROW IS BORN TODAY. By Dewi 
(Morgan (Editorial and Press Secretary, 
)PC). SPG Book of the Year 1955-1956. 
‘Society for the Propagation of the 
AGospel, 15 Tufton St., London S.W. 1, 
wEngland. Pp. 80. Paper, 1/6.* 


frre Annual Report of the Society for 


» Propagation of the Gospel. Contains 
eral halftone illustrations. 


VEST POCKET LATIN — ENGLISH DIC- 
GTIONARY. With: Rules of Declension 
wand Conjugation, Idiomatic Words and 
i 


“Twenty-one cents, at current rate of exchange, 
@rdered direct; about 40 cents if ordered through 
® American publisher. 


At last! J 


) An AUTOMATIC ae 
Church Bell ata real £ ct 
: BUDGET PRICE at 
{ The Schulmerich es = 
' “Arcadian: 

+ SERVICE BELL & HOUR TOLL 


Entirely NEW, completely AUTO- 
MATIC bell instrument for even the 
smallest church. Pre-set clock auto- 
matically sounds call to Sunday and 
1 mid-week service. Tolls the hour of 
) day throughout the week, silencing 
4 evening hours if desired. 


' Motor-driven swinging or tolling bell 
has push-button start, automatic stop. 
Manual start and stop continuous 
toll bell included. Striker switch pro- 
vides manual swinging or tolling bell 
at any speed, for any duration. 
' Record-player included. Any church 
) can afford the ‘Arcadian’. For full 
details write: 


j SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
81D29A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*" Arcadian” is a trademark for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS 


} Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
| 14 E. 41st St. 29 E. Madison St. 
—& New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 2, Ill. 

_Morehouse-Gorham Co. of California 
| 261 Golden Gate Ave., 

{ San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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Phrases, Syntax. I. & M. Ottenheimer, 
25 S. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. Pp. 
Slaxgel'3 lee = 


Small enough to hold comfortably in 
the hand while reading a Latin text. 


ALSO THE HOLY GHOST. An Essay on 
the Bible. By A Religious of CSMV. 
London: Mowbrays. In America: More- 
house-Gorham. Ios Wile Weeyorers, Gil 


The author of The Wood: an Outline 
of Christian History and Types and Shad- 
ows: A Quarry for Teachers provides in 
Also the Holy Ghost a Jayman’s introduc- 
tion to the Bible, defending and expound- 
ing the doctrine of divine inspiration. 
The author does not arrive at a satisfac- 
tory truce with modern biblical criticism, 
but provides much illumination of the 
central messages of the Bible. 

Of special interest is the handling of the 
question, “Does the Bible contain the 
actual words of Jesus?” When we remem- 
ber that Jesus spoke Aramaic, not Greek, 
these five sayings remain: 

“Talitha Cumi” — “little girl, get up.” 

“Ephphatha”’ — “Be opened” (addressed 
to a deaf mute) . 

“Abba” — “Father” 
Gethsemane) . 

“Eloi, Eloi, lama sabacthani2?” — “My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?” 

“Amen” — 14 times in St. Mark, 10 in 
St. Luke, 27 in St. Matthew, and the dou- 
ble, “Amen, amen,’ 24 times in St. John. 

All else He said is at least once removed 
from his actual words — twice or three 
times if you read an English translation. 
But “this ought not to trouble us if we 
believe in God the Holy Ghost and in our 
Lord Himself and His amen.” 

PETER Day 


(The prayer in 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. A Consecutive Nar- 
rative Constructed from the Revised 
Standard Version New Testament. By 
John E. Kaltenbach. Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. Pp. 159. $2.50. 


Selected material from all four Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles, chosen and 
arranged so as to secure continuity. No 
substantial alteration in text of Revised 
Standard Version. 


Books Received 


THEY SAW HIS GLORY. An Introduc- 
tion to the Gospels and Acts. By 
Maisie Ward. Sheed & Ward. Pp. vii, 
278. $4.50. 


THE BEGINNING. Creation Myths 
around the World. By Maria Leach. 
Illustrations by Jan Bell Fairservis. Funk 
& Wagnalls. Pp. 253, $3.50. 


THE LIVING CHURCH RELIEF FUND 


Korean Children 


Previously acknowledged —--....-...----------~- $202.00 
“The Melodiers,” Sierre Madre, Calif. .... 10.00 


$212.00 


OP ase aioe 
SOLID KUMFORT 


SEATING 
FOR CHURCH AND. SCHOOL 


HERE’S A BIG CHAIR that 
folds. Truly comfortable, with 
upholstered seat and back, it’s ideal 
for church offices, Sunday School, 
board and social rooms. Sturdy con- 
struction and the famous Rastetter 
hinge and brace make Solid Kumfort 
chairs last longer. Ask for portfolio 
illustrating many attractive styles 
in wood and Magnesium Chairs 
That Fold. 


. bl < 
LAU 


PS. 


ENR 
= STUDIOS 


1756 W. CARSON ST. 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


3d Generation of Craftsmen 
in Stained & Leaded Glass 


LAOS 
tise! ole 
ISB F 
ae hs Bis 
iliememonmant 
Clerestory Window In 
St. Paul’s Ep. Church, 
Mt. Lebanon, P’gh, Pa. 


m . Pulpit and Choir- 
Headquarters for. 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


PA Church Furniture - Stoles 


- Embroideries -» Vestments 


Hangings - Communion 


Sets - Altar Brass Goods }, 


fiational ‘ 


821-23 ARCH STREET, VHULA 


SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art department. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Box L Vicksburg, Miss. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 


School for Girls 
Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal ccuntry boarding and day school for girls, 
grades 7-12 inclusive. Established 1880. Accredited 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music and 
Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. 
For complete information and catalog address: 
Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


MARGARET HALL 


Under the Sisters of St. Helena (Episcopal) 


Small country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
mary through high school. Accredited college preparatory. 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field, and tennis court. 
Riding. 

FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box B, Versailles, Ky. 


FOR BOYS 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 
A boarding school where the curriculum follows standard 
independent school requirements, but where the emphasis is 
placed upon the Christian perspective. Irom 4th through 
8th grades. Applications welcomed from boys of good voice. 

Choir membership required. Liberal scholarships. 

Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M. A. (Oxon) 

Dept. D, Cathedral Heights, N. Y. 25, N. Y. 


NORTHWESTER MILITARY AND 


NAVAL ACADEMY 


Distinguished college preparatory school. Est. 1888. 
Episcopal Church auspices. Religious instruction 
part of academic curriculum. Small classes (aver- 
age: 10 students) encourage the best in every boy. 
Guidance from understanding faculty. Modern facil- 
ities, fireproof buildings. 85 acres on Lake Geneva. 
75 miles from Chicago, 55 miles from Milwaukee. 
Senior ROTC basic. All sports; sailing. Catalog. 
165 South Lake Shore Road Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


SAINT PETER’S SCHOOL 


Boys, grades 7-12. College preparatory, 
general courses. Graduates in 39 colleges 
and universities. Small classes. Remedial 
reading. Scholarships, self-help plan. 
Music, drama, sports. New gym. 80-acre 
campus. Summer school. Catalog. 

Frank L. Leeming, Hdm., Peekskill, N.Y. 


COLLEGES 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Lawrence M. Gould, D.Sc., President 
Carleton is a cocducational liberal arts college 
with a limited enrolment of 850 students. It is 
recognized as the Church College of Minnesota. 
Address: Director of Admissions: 


Carleton College 
Northfield Minnesota 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 
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MAN POWER 


Blue Moon and a Pink Pian 


leas one a.m. each Sunday morning 
it is the “Blue Moon,” a ‘dancing pavil- 
ion,” to its many habitues. Several hours 
later, after a crew of four “‘sacristans’” has 
cleaned up the place, set up chairs, 
brought out altar rails and altar from the 
kitchen, and replaced 15-watt bulbs with 
150-watt lights, it is St. Mark’s, a parochial 
mission of Trinity Parish, ‘Tulsa, Okla., 
boasting 80 communicants and 125 bap- 
tized members. Liturgical scholars might 
have difficulty explaining the symbolism 
of a pink piano, but one ardent Church- 
man points out that the St. Mark’s decor 
is a happy mixture of “Martyr Red and 
Lady Blue.” 

As long ago as 25 years, the Rev. E. H. 
Eckel, $.T.D., rector of Tulsa’s magnifi- 
cent downtown Trinity Church, envi- 
sioned a time when Churchpeople would 
“box the compass” in Tulsa with four 
chapels, named for the four Evangelists. 
St. John’s and St. Luke’s are already built. 
Both were originally chapels of Trinity, 
but are now healthy, good-sized parishes. 

As late as 1952 not much had happened 
yet to bring St. Mark’s into being. ‘True, 
there was a “St. Mark’s Guild” at Trinity, 
made up of women living at the north 
end of town. Little by little, however, a 
group of Churchmen became increasingly 
interested in the proposed chapel, until 
last summer it looked as if steps should be 
taken to do something concrete. A con- 
gregational meeting was held July 15th in 
the backyard of the home of the Rev. E. L. 
Hoover, Trinity assistant in charge of the 
St. Mark’s project. At the meeting a 
temporary ‘‘vestry” was chosen. 

While Fr. Hoover was on vacation, the 
land deal the vestry had counted on fell 
through, and the lease on the place where 
they were to meet for services “went by 
the boards.” But the new vestry had really 
taken hold and had organized themselves 
into a functional body with one man 
responsible for finding land, another for 
a temporary place to worship, another 
for calling on people, another for public- 
ity, another to get a Church school going. 
Each man had his team of helpers, and so 
by fall St. Mark’s was very much a going 
concern, but without a place to go. 

Finally, in late October the “Blue 
Moon” possibility opened up. Located 
four miles from downtown Trinity, it was 
conveniently located right in the heart 
of the far north area where St. Mark’s 
wanted to be. And what an ideal tem- 


ed 


A column for laym 
By L. H. Bristol, 


- 
porary church set-up it proved to | 


There was plenty of room, a good lous 


where the adult class could meet, an 
used kitchen ideal for storage and for 
winter-time nursery. The bar at the b 
proved ideal for serving coffee and | 
chocolate after services. The band podil 
provided a background for the altar. 
spite the pink-spangled piano, a sur 
ingly worshipful atmosphere is achie 
each week. 

The Church school has been a suct 
from the start. It meets Sundays at IC 
a.m. Attendance averages 60 — about } 
of whom are teachers or members of » 
adult class. By 11:00 the altar guild 
set up the temporary chancel for the s 
ice. Acolytes then vest and light canc 
The pink piano begins, and the ser 
gets under way. 

Several new activities are being un 
taken. A new guild, St. Miriam’s, 
been organized, made up of young wor 
from the area. Plans are being made te 
ahead on the purchase of land f 
chapel. 

The people of St. Mark’s are not pee 
of wealth. Most of the men wor 
refineries, aircraft plants, or nearby o 
One man is a physician, another a 
farmer, another a dirt farmer. Says 
Hoover, “We do have something w: 
other parishes around here lack: we I 
men who like to work with their hand! 
and who really enjoy working for ' 
Church. They aren’t worried about d 
things for the sake of appearances - 
is so often the case in some parts of 
country!” 

I suppose the story of St. Mark’s, T> 
is not unique, although few churches: 
boast that they meet in a nightclub ; 
have an organization “‘set up at & 
level on the Seabury Group System.”’ 
many people, Oklahoma seems little 1) 
than Indians and oil wells. This ] 
chapel, just admitted as a parochial | 
sion at the diocesan convention rece} 
can be a reminder to those of us wha 
used to attending old, well-establil 
parishes that there is a hopeful vitali’ 
evidence in other areas of the count 
areas not known for tooting their h 
in the Church press. 

Perhaps this story will make some « 
consider the vitality of our own pa 
in the light of what we might be doizi 
spread out from our own “down} 
Tulsa.” 
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js of five men: the Rev. George L. Locke, 
yRev. Anson B. Howard, the Rev. Anthony 
varshley, the Rev. Daniel K. Davis, and the 
yent incumbent, the Rev. Delbert W. Tild- 
y. His father was the Rt. Rev. M. A. DeW. 
Ve, first Bishop of Central Pennsylvania, 
iiv the diocese of Bethlehem) ; the “Apostle 
tie Sioux,” Bishop Hare, was a brother-in- 
, Bishop Perry of Rhode Island was a cou- 
Hand dear friend; the Rev. Reginald H. 
g rector of the Church of Our Saviour 
G ongwood, Mass., was a brother; and Mr. 
Ye has a son-in-law, the Rev. Philemon F. 
Eses, rector of the Church of St. Martin-in- 
if ields in Chestnut Hill, Pa., and a son, 
oL Rev. Halsey DeW. Howe of Christ 
i ch, S. Hamilton, Mass., in the ministry. 


ae Living Church Development Fund 


fe purpose of this fund is to keep THp LiIvING 
kkcu alive and keep it growing. Contributions 
| readers are acknowledged by individual re- 
mailed to them and are recognized as legiti- 


i] 
a] 


i charitable deductions on federal income tax 


ns. 
if 


ously acknowledged ___-.:--.....---. $5,903.60 


| ipts May 8th through May 14th ___. 327.50 


$6,231.10 


In addition to all this, another son is a vestry- 
man of St. Mark’s, Highland, Md.; a daughter 
is the wife of the senior warden of St. James’, 
Greenfield, Mass.; and two other sons are 
members of parishes in Garden City, N. Y., 
and Madison, Wis. Here, surely, is a lifetime 
and a family given to the service of the 
Church which can have very few equals. 
(Rev.) Hatsey DeW. Howe 
Rector, Christ Church 
South Hamilton, Mass. 


School Closes 


I have received your most generous 
donation from Tue Livinc Revier Funp 
and it will be used for our work amongst 
the African people of Johannesburg. 

Perhaps you will have got in touch with 
Fr. Huddleston whilst he has been in 
America. (We did! See story, L. C., April 
29th.) He left us at the end of Febru- 
ary and I have taken his place as Pro- 
vincial of the Community of the Resur- 
rection. 

We have just had the distressing task 
of closing down the private School of 


Christ the King at Sophiatown because 


the Minister of Native Affairs refuses to 
register the school (required by the Bantu 
Education Act). Needless to say, he is 
able to give no satisfactory reasons and 


| L A S S | i H : D advertising in The Living Church gets results. 


evades many questions that have been 
asked. But under the Act he is not re- 
quired to give any reasons at all! 

We are hoping in Sophiatown to con- 
tinue a Centre where the children can be 
taught the Faith and learn arts and crafts 
and games and learn through the eye, 
though we will not be able to teach read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, or any of the 
usual school subjects. 

At Rosettenville, St. Peter’s School is a 
high school, which again, under the Bantu 
Education Act and the Group Areas Act, 
will not be able to continue in existence 
after this year. The Theological College 
for African students at Rosettenville has 
also a very insecure future. 

In Orlando, a municipally owned hous- 
ing estate, we have a Priory on freehold 
land and we have been told that the 
property will be expropriated if we are 
not prepared to sell. 

Our work amongst Africans is therefore 
very much in jeopardy and we are most 
grateful for your prayers and donations 
and for the interest which you continually 
show. 

(Rev.) GrorGE SIDEBOTHAM, C.R. 
Provincial 
Sophiatown, Johannesburg 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


(IQUE SANCTUARY-LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
jis, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


| CONVALESCENT HOME 


¥; NORTH STAR, Castine, Maine. Private 
iinvalescent Home for Clergymen. Approved by 
sBishop of Maine. For details, write to Dr. Alice 
i orth, Castine. 


| FOR SALE 


REHOUSE-GORHAM COMPANY has an 
#ra special Cleaner and Polish ‘‘Kopper-Shield”’ 
@copper, Silver, Brass — Application easy, Re- 
iy exceptional, Lasting —- That New Look Again 
ill not injure finest finishes. Only $1.50 Pint. 


EWS, plain, dark oak. Excellent for summer 
‘upel or conference center. Outside length 9’; 
30”; back rest 15” high; seat 13” wide. 
plus shipping charges. St. Mary’s Rectory, 
{Zast Main Road, R. D. 2, Newport, R. I. 


GUEST HOUSE FOR WOMEN 


tow 


| 
} 


[ELIZABETH’S HOUSE, Mount Sinai, Long 
fand, offers the quiet restful atmosphere of a 


d 
y 
y 


ous house in the country. It is located within 
rounds of the Order of Poor Clares, a con- 
jlative community of Sisters in the Episcopal 
ch. For information address: The Reverend 
jer, St. Clare’s Convent, Maryhill, Mount 
eles Ns. Ys 


] LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


i 


RCH LINENS: Beautiful qualities imported 
im Ireland. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns. 
tglass Pall Foundations. Free Samples. Mary 
‘sett Co., Box 325-L, Marblehead, Mass. 


)AR LINENS: Exquisite qualities of Irish 
durch Linens by the yard, or Madeira-embroi- 
_ Altar Linens of all types made up to fit your 
rements. Nominal Prices. Plexiglass Pall Foun- 
‘ns. $1.00. Free Samples. Mary Moore, Box 
+., Davenport, Ia. 


‘AR LINENS, Surplices, Transfer Patterns. 
te linen by the yard. Martha B. Young, 2229 
e Drive, Midwest City, Oklahoma. 


1 27, 1956 
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POSITIONS OFFERED 


WANTED: An elementary teacher for grades four 

_and five. Church boarding and day school for 
girls. Age limit forty-five. To begin September. 
Dey, Box M-332, The Living Church, Milwaukee 
, Wis. 


PROMOTIONAL DIRECTOR in nationally 
known social agency. Reply Box M-331, The 
Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER, St. Fran- 
cis Boys’ Homes, Salina, Kansas. 


CASEWORKER with professional training for 

Church foster home agency, Member CWLA, psy- 
chiatric consultation, salary open. St. Mary’s Home 
for Children, 65 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 


SUPERVISOR-COUNSELOR, St. Francis Boys’ 
Homes, Salina, Kansas. 


CASEWORKERS with graduate training and pref- 
erably some experience in family and child wel- 
fare needed for expanding program in multiple serv- 
ice agency. Member Health and Welfare Council 
and Community Chest. Liberal personnel policies. 
Excellent casework standards. Interest_in person- 
nel development and advancement. Episcopalian 
preferred. Salary, caseworker, $3,400-$4,600; case- 
work supervisor, $3,625-$4,975. Reply stating train- 
ing, experience, professional interest and salary de- 
sired, to Rev. Arnold Purdie, M.S.S., Executive 
Director, Philadelphia Protestant Episcopal City 
Mission, 225 South 3rd St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


WANTED: Housemothers for teen age girls, Junior 

girls and intermediate boys. Day and a half off 
a week, one month vacation, Social Security and 
Retirement benefits, live in positions. Write to 
1700 Genesee Street, Utica, New York, Attention: 
Mr. Harvey. 


PRIEST, for small catholic parish in East coast 
city. Adequate stipend and quarters. Reply Box 
L-326, The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PRIEST AVAILABLE supply month of July, 
vicinity of New York. Use of rectory essential, 

stipend desirable. Reply Box O-327, The Living 

Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. : 


SEXTON; experienced, sober, personable; prefer 

church with accompanying apartment to accom- 
modate small family, Highest references. ape 
Box S-329, The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER New York City 

experience training and directing wishes change 
to Southeast section. Reply Box T-334, The Living 
Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


BAPTIST MINISTER of Music desires change to 


Episcopal Church. Sacred music and _ business 
administration degrees. Six years director graded 
choirs. Reply Box P-333, The Living Church, 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 


(A) 15 cts. a word for one insertion; 14 cts. 

a word an insertion for 3 to 12 consecutive 

insertions; 13 cts. a word an insertion for 

13 to 25 consecutive insertions; and 12 cts. 

a word an insertion for 26 or more consecu- 

tive insertions. Minimum rate (10 words or 

less) $1.50. 

Keyed advertisements, same rates as (A) 

above, plus 25 cts. service charge for first 

insertion and 10 cts. service charge for each 
succeeding insertion. 

(C) Non-commercial notices of Church organi- 
zations (resolutions and minutes); 15 cts. 
a word, first 25 words; 7% cts. per addi- 
tional word. 

(D) Church services, 75 cts. a count line (ap- 
proximately 12 lines to the inch); special 
contract rates available on application to 
advertising manager. 

(E) Copy for advertisements must be received 
at least 12 days before publication date. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 
407 East Michigan Street Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


(B 


Ne 


THE LIVING CHURCH reserves the 
right to forward only bona fide 
replies to advertisements appearing 
in its classified columns. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When requesting a change of address, please 
enclose old as well as new address. Changes 
must be received at least two weeks before they 
become effective. 

When renewing a subscription, please return 
our memorandum bill showing your name and 
complete address. If the renewal is for a gift 
subscription, please return our memorandum bill 
showing your name and address as well as the 
name and address of the recipient of the gift. 
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Traveling? The parish churches listed here extend a 
most cordial welcome. When attending one of these 
services, tell the rector you saw the announcement 
in THE LIVING CHURCH — he'll appreciate it. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


ST. MARY OF THE ANGELS 4510 Finley Ave. 
Rev. James Jordan, r; Rev. Nea! Dodd, r-em 


Sun Masses: 8, 9, 11, MP 1U.40, EP °&_B 5230; 
Daily Mon, Wed, Thurs, Sat 9; Tues, Fri 6:30; 
C Sat 4:30 & 7:30 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


ADVENT OF CHRIST THE KING 
Rev. Weston H. Gillett; 261 Fell St. nr. Gough 
Rey. Francis Kane McNaul, Jr. 


Sun Masses: 8, 9:30, 11 (High & Ser); 9 MP; Daily 
7:30 ex Sat; Fri, Sat G HD 9:30, 9 MP, 5:30 Ev; 
lst Fri HH 8; C Sat 4:30 & 7:30 & by appt 


ST. FRANCIS’ San Fernando Way 
Rev. E. M. Pennell, Jr., D.D.; Rev. M. G. Streeter 


Sun 8, 9:30 &G 11; HC Wed 7, HD & Thurs 9:15 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL Mount Saint Alban 
Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop; Very Rev. Francis B. 
Sayre, Jr., dean 


Sun HC. 8, 9:30; MP, Ser 11 (1 S HC), Ev. 4; 
Wkdys HC 7:30; Int 12; Ev 4; Open Daily 7 to 6 


ST. PAUL’S 2430 K St., N.W. 


Sun Masses: 8, 9:30, 11:15, Sol Ev & B 8; 
Mass daily 7; also Tues 9:30; Thurs, Sat & HD 
12 Noon; C Sat 5-6:30 


COCONUT GROVE, FLA. 
ST. STEPHEN’S 2750 McFarlane Road 
Sun: 7, 8, 9:15, 11, and Daily; C Sat 5-6, 7-8 


CORAL GABLES, FLA. 


ST. PHILIP’S Coral Way at Columbus 
Rev. John G. Shirley, r; Rev. M. L. Harn, c 


Sun 8, 9:15, 11, and Daily 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 
ALL SAINTS’ 335 Tarpon Drive 


Sun 7:30, 9, 11 & 7; Daily 7:30 & 5:30; Thurs 
G&G HD 9; C Fri & Sat 4:30-5:30 


ORLANDO, FLA. 
CATHEDRAL OF ST. LUKE Main & Jefferson Sts. 


Sun 6:30, 7:30, 9, 11; Daily 7:30, 5:45; Thurs & 
HD 10; C Sat 7 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JAMES 

Huron & Wabash (nearest Loop) 

Very Rev. H. S. Kennedy, D.D., dean 

Sun 8 & 10 HC, 11 MP, HC, & Ser; Daily 7:15 
MP, 7:30 HC, also Wed 10; Thurs 6:30; (Mon 
thru Fri) Int 12:10, 5:15 EP 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Rey. Clifford A. Buck 


HC Sun 7:30, 9, 11; Weekdays 7; Sat 8:45 


6720 Stewart Avenue 


EVANSTON, ILL. 
ST. LUKE’S Hinman & Lee Street 


Sun Eu 7:30, 9, 9:15, 11, Ch S 9; Weekdays Eu _7, 
10; Also Wed 6:15; Also Fri (Requiem) 750% 
MP. 9:45; Ist Fri HH & B 8:15; C Sat 4:30-5:30, 
7:30-8:30 G& by appt 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS 20th G St. Paul 
Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r; Rev. Ira L. Fetterhoff 


Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11 & Daily 


A Church Services Listing is a sound investment 
in the promotion of church attendance by all 
Churchmen, whether they are at home or away 


from home. Write to our advertising depart- 
ment for full particulars and rate. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
ALL SAINTS’ (at Ashmont Station) Dorchester 
Rev. Sewall Emerson; Rev. T. Jerome Hayden, Jr. 


Sun. 7:30, 9 (&_Sch), 10:40 MP, 1] (Sol), EP 6; 
Daily-7, Wed & HD 10, EP 6; C Sat 5-6, 8-9 


DETROIT, MICH. 


INCARNATION 10331 Dexter Blvd. 
Rev. C. L. Attridge, r; Rev. L. W. Angwin, c 


Sun Masses: 7:30, 10:30. Daily: 6:30, also Mon, 
Wed, Sat & HD 9; C Sat 1-3; 7-8 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHRIST CHURCH 
Rey. W. H. Hanckel, r 
Sun HC 9, MP G Ser 11; Thurs HC 12; HD HC 
10:30 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


7th & Francis Sts. 


ST. MARY’S 13th & Holmes 
Rev. C. T. Cooper, r 
Sun Masses 7:30, 9, 11; Daily as anno 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

HOLY COMMUNION 

Rev. W. W. S. Hohenschild, r 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11 1 S, 11 MP; HC Tues 7, Wed 
10:30 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL Shelton Square 
Very Rev. Philip F. McNairy, D.D., dean 

Canon Mitchell Haddad, Rev. J. D. Furlong 

Sun 8, 9:30, 11; Mon, Fri, Sat HC 12:05; Tues, 
Thurs, HC 8; Prayers, Ser 12:05; Wed HC 7, 11, 
Healing Service 12:05 


7401 Delmar Blvd. 


ST. ANDREW'S 3107 Main at Highgate 
Rev. Thomas R. Gibson, r 
Sun Masses 8, 10 (Sung), MP 9:30; Daily 7, Thurs 


10; C Sat 8-8:30 


COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 

CHRIST CHURCH Church and River Street 
Rev. George F. French, r 

Sun 7:30, 10:45; Wed & HD HC 7:30 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH 

OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 

112th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York City 
Sun: HC 7, 8, 9, 10; MP, HC & Ser 11; Ev & Ser 4; 
Wkdys: MP 8:30; HC 7:30 (& 10 Wed); Ev 5 
Daily Offices are Cho ex Mon 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Park Ave. and 51st St. 
Rey. Terence J. Finlay, L.Th., r 

8 & 9:30 HC, 9:30 G 11 Ch S, 11 _M Service & 
Ser, 4 Ev, Special Music; Weekday HC Tues 10:30; 
Wed G& Saints’ Days 8; Thurs 12:10; Organ Recitals 
Fri 12:10; Church open daily for prayer. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 


Daily MP & HC 7; Daily Cho Ev 6 


HEAVENLY REST 

Rey. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
Sun HC 8 & 9:30, MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & 
Healing Service 12; HD HC 7:30 & 12; Daily MP 8 


5th Ave. at 90th Street 


ST. IGNATIUS’ Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
87th St. G West End Ave., one block west of B’dway 


Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Sol); Daily 7:30, 6; C Sat 4-5 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN Rey. Grieg Taber, D.D. 
46th St. between 6th and 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High); Daily: 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri); C: Thurs 4:30-5:30, Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9 


RESURRECTION 115 East 74th 
Rev. A. A. Chambers, r; Rev. M. L. Foster, c 


Sun Masses: 8, 9:15 (Instructed), 10:30 MP, 11 
(Sung); Daily 7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10; C Sat 5-6 


ST. THOMAS 5th Ave. & 53rd Street 
Rev. Frederick M. Morris, D.D., r 
Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11.1. S, MP 11, EP, Cho, Ser 4; 


Daily 8:15 HC, Thurs 11, HD 12:30; Noondays ex 
Sat 12:10 


[ 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
WELCOMES YOu 


NEW YORK, N.Y. (Cont’d) 


THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH ; 
Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 


TRINITY Broadway & Wa 
Rev. Bernard C. Newman, v 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, Hi! 


12, Midday Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, EP 1 
HD HC 12; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL 

Rey. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 
Sun HC 8:30, MP HC Ser 10; Weekdays: 
(Thurs also at 7:30) 12:05 ex Sat; Prayer & S§ 
1:05 ex Sat, EP 3; C Fri 3:30-5:30 & by c 
Organ Recital Wednesdays 


Broadway & Fulto 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 
Broadway & 155th St. 

Rev. Robert R. Spears, Jr., v 

Sun 8, 9 G 11, EP 4; Weekdays HC daily 7 & 
MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 11:50; C by appti 


ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 

Rey. Paul C. Weed, Jr., v 
Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; Daily HC 7 & 8; C Sat 
8-9, & by appt 


487 Hudso: 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL 292 Hens 
Rey. C. Kilmer Myers, v; Rev. Wm. G. Love, pq 


Sun HC 8, 9, 10 (Spanish), 11, EP 7:30; Cf 
HC 7:30 ex Thurs; Sat HC 9:30, EP 5 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 48 Henps 
Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, v; Rev. Wm. A. Wendt, 


Sun HC 8, 9, 10, 11 (Spanish), EP 8; Daily: 
ex Thurs at 8, 10, EP 5:30 


MOREHEAD CITY, N. C. 


ST. ANDREW‘S on U.S. Highway 70 
Rey. E. Guthrie Brown, r 


Sun HC 8, MP & Ser 11 


| 
| 
(HC 1st Sun); HD 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. MARK’‘S Locust St. between 16th & 17t 


Sun HC 8, 9,11, EP 5:30; Daily 7:45, 5:30; 
ee at Tues 12:10; Thurs & Sat 9:30; 


| 
| 
| 
i 


KEY—Light face type denotes AM, black 1| 
PM; add, address; anno, announced; ai 
appointment; B, Benediction; C, Confessi} 
Cho, Choral; Ch S, Church School; c¢, cur 
d, deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Euchal 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Commun 
HD, Holy Days; HH, Holy Hour; Instr, Inst} 
tions; Int, Intercessions; Lit, Litany; 
Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; r, rector; r-j 
rector-emeritus; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; 
Stations; V, Vespers; vy, vicar; YPF, Ye 
People’s Fellowship. 


May 27, | 


